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Ivan Fedorov’s Primer 


I. IntRopuctory REMARKS 


ERGE DIAGHILEV (1872-1929), the champion of modern Rus- 
sian ballet, music, and fine arts, was possessed in the last years 
of his life by a new passion, the collecting of rare Russian 
books and manuscripts. On the tenth anniversary of his death, 
Diaghilev’s life and work were recounted by his close friend and co- 
worker, the maitre-de-ballet Serge Lifar, in a biography published first 
in Russian and a year later in an English reshaping (Lifar, 1939, 1940) .* 
Lifar reports that in September 1927 Diaghilev visited Rome for the 
sake of the ‘little books’ and then wrote him from Florence: ‘In Rome 
everything was fine . . . I dug up a beautiful, tremendous Russian 
book [éudnuju, potrjasajuséuju russkuju knigu], and other things 
too. . . .. The biographer adds: ‘And, indeed, the book did turn out 
to be “tremendous,” the vendor evidently having not the least idea 
what it was, a Slavonic book being obviously as unintelligible to him 
as one in Chinese. In fact, the only clue he might have had to its value 
was its inclusion in a collection of thirty exceedingly rare volumes, in 
several languages. It turned out to be the first Russian grammar ever 
printed, and a product of the presses of the first Russian printer, Ivan 
Fedorov. . . . With burning eyes, though Diaghilev’s eyes very rarely 
lit up, and then only for a barely appreciable moment, he recounted 
with rapture the details of his find’ (Lifar, 1940, p. 326; cf. Lifar’, 
1939, p. 423). Both the discoverer and the reporter — in his turn an 
ardent and expert collector of Russian books and manuscripts — were 
aware that ‘this book alone was a complete and final vindication of 
Diaghilev’s hobby.’ ? Lifar’s statements, which appeared on the eve of 
the Second World War, and in a volume quite remote from the read- 
ing scope of Slavic philologists, remained the only explicit reference to 
Ivan Fedorov’s Primer until the announcement in 1953 of its accession 
to the Harvard College Library through the gift of Bayard L. Kilgour, 
*For bibliographical references see pp. 42-45 below. 


* The permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons to quote from S. Lifar’s Serge Diaghilev, 
His Life, His Work, His Legend (New York, 1940) is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Jr, ’27, who acquired the work from the collection of Boris Kochno, 
to whom it had been bequeathed by Diaghilev (see Jackson, p. 5 f., 
and Lifar’, 1938, p. 194). 

The Primer is definitely Ivan Fedorov’s work. At the end of the 
last page of the text (79 in our pagination) one reads: ‘Printed in Lvov, 
year 1574.’ * Thus this is a twin publication to Ivan Fedorov’s Apostle, 
issued in the same year and town, of which some fifteen copies are 
extant (see DoroSenko, p. 41). Over this colophon two designs are 
inserted: at the left, the arms of the city of Lvov; and at the right, the 
printer’s insignia, a curved strip (mirror-image of the Cyrillic letter 
gélo: S) surmounted by an arrow against a speckled background on the 
left and with the four letters of Ivan’s name in its bookish form — loan 
— on either side, I and the circumflexed in the upper part, A and H 
in the lower. Both blazons, that of the city on the left, and that of the 
printer on the right, appear also in the Lvov Apostle, only there they 
are enclosed in an intricate acanthus pattern, and, in the printer’s name, 
A is accompanied by a stress and H by an apostrophe (the so-called 
paerok). The frame of the printer’s mark, both in the Primer and the 
Apostle, is similar to that of the city’s arms. Ivan’s earlier prints lack 
this mark, whereas in his later prints the mark is preserved but with a 
change in letters: I (= Joan) on the left and @ (= @edorov) on the 
right. The same blazon, with these two initials, reappears on the print- 
er’s tombstone in Lvov. As to the origin of this mark, it remains ques- 
tionable whether its components are a combination of different arms, 
as the Metropolitan Ilarion suggests (see Ohijenko, 1953, p. 32), or 
whether the arrow-capped strip is borrowed from the arms of the 
Byelorussian-Ukrainian family of magnates and Church dignitaries 
named Rahoza, in accordance with the surmise of B. Lukomskij (see 
Ivan Fedorov, pp. 167 ff.). Both Primer and Apostle use the same 
paper and the same type. The headpieces and tailpieces are very similar 

*Facsimiles of all pages of the Primer, including flyleaves containing inscriptions, 
are reproduced herewith, in double-page spreads. For purposes of reference, printed 
pages have been numbered consecutively in arabic from 1 to 80 (including two 
blanks, pp. 8 and 80), and the four flyleaves have been designated by the letters A to 
D. Four printed pages, 1, 7, 9, and 79, have also been reproduced singly, in the size 
of the original. Finally, two pages from a closely related Primer (see below, pp. 
27-29) are included at the end of the series of plates, reproduced from the copy 
in the Bodleian Library through the courtesy of the Keeper of Printed Books. 

The cost of the entire series of plates here presented has been defrayed from 


funds generously made available by the Committee for the Promotion of Advanced 
Slavic Cultural Studies, under the chairmanship of Mr Gordon Wasson. 
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or even identical; thus the tailpiece on p. 7 of the Primer fully coincides 
with that of leaf 241 verso of the Apostle (see its facsimile in Ivan 
Fedorov, p. 166).* 

All the spelling peculiarities pointed out by the Metropolitan Ilarion 
in the Lvov Apostle (see Ohijenko, 1953, pp. 42 ff.) re-emerge in the 
Primer: the digraph OY, the preiotized A, and the broad on are used 
at the beginning of a word, while everywhere else we correspondingly 
find a round wk, a ‘small jus,’ and a narrow on. Neither the ‘big jus,’ nor 
the broad est’ occurs in the texts presented. Omega is used only with a 
superscribed 7. The letter I appears also before consonants, particu- 
larly in foreign words and in certain roots such as edin-, odin-. There 
is no 4%; gélo (S) is confined to a few words, as for instance, glo. 
Within words 5 after -I is often omitted. Capital letters are used only 
at the head of entries. Vowels unpreceded by consonants carry an 
aspiration mark. The final stressed vowel is marked by a gravis, other 
stressed vowels by an acute. Enclitics and proclitics are joined to the 
stressed words. In the division of syllables no hyphen appears.’ The 
use of sigla (titla) and of superscribed letters is identical in both prints. 

Among the dated incunabula of the East Slavic world, the newly 
found Lvov manual of 1574 emerges as the oldest Primer. In the Slavic 
West, printed spelling-books appear considerably earlier. Orthogra- 
phia seu modus recte scribendi et legendi polonicum idioma, by Stani- 
staw Zaborowski, was published in Cracow between 1512 and 1515 
and re-edited in 1518 (see Log, pp. 103 ff.; Estreicher, p. 51). In 
1535 the grammarian Bene$ Optat of Tel€ issued the first Czech primer, 
Isagogicon, jenz jest uvedeni kazdému pocinajicimu se uciti psati (see 
Hendrich, Kubalek, and Simek, whose study of the Czech primers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries remains a monograph un- 
equaled in other Slavic languages). A Slovenian Abecedarium by P. 
Trubar appeared in Tiibingen around 1551 and, finally, a Croatian 
Azbukvar in Cyrillic and Glagolitic letters was printed in Urach in 
1561 (see Murko, pp. 1, 14). 

Before we consider the Lvov Primer in detail, a few data on its 


‘A description of the Primer and a discussion of its special bibliographical features 
and relationships by Professor William A. Jackson appear in an Appendix printed 
below. 

* Since words were often written without separation, and since on the other hand 
no hyphen was used to connect the syllables of a divided word, the particular 
characters for initial vowels and also the particular stress sign for final vowels helped 
to mark the word-borders. 
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printer must be recalled. His first name appears as /vdn or, in a more 
bookish variant, loénn or loén. In Moscow records his patronymic is 
Fédorov, or @édorov, or @édorov syn, and his Ostrog publications are 
signed lodn @eddorov syn z Moskvy (Ivan Fedor’s son from Moscow). 
In his prints of Zabludov he is called /vén @eddorovié (or @édorovic) 
Moskvitin (i.e., Muscovite) and in the Lvov Apostle lodnn @édorovic, 
while in the Latin and Polish documents of Galicia and Volynia his 
patronymic is given as Fedorowicz, Chodorowicz, and Chwedorowicz, 
and Moskvitin is once translated into Latin as Moschus (see Ptaszycki, 
No. 22). Thus in none of these variants does the printer’s patronymic 
appear alone, while /vdén or lodn occurs often without the patronymic. 
The use by scholars of the form Fedorov or Fedorovié as a family name 
is an unwarranted modernization. 

Ivan Fedorov, the deacon of the Church of Saint Nicholas the 
Wonder Worker of Gostun’, in the Kremlin, had his press in Moscow 
from 1563 to 1565, and then, as he himself relates in the postface to the 
Lvov Apostle, the envy and hatred ‘of many superiors, ecclesiastical 
authorities, and preceptors’ drove him from his ‘land, native country, 
and kin to other, unknown parts’ (see Karataev, p. 182 f.). Plausible 
conjectures have been made concerning Ivan Fedorov’s relations with 
the Moscow literary circles under Ivan the Terrible, and in particular 
with Prince Andrej Kurbskij. The violent shift of Ivan’s policy soon 
after the death of Metropolitan Makarij, Ivan Fedorov’s protector, the 
transformation of Kurbskij into a political refugee and fierce adve 
of the Tsar in 1564, and the terroristic regime initiated by the opriéniki 
in 1565 suggest political reasons for the flight of Ivan Fedorov and his 
aide (klevret), Petr Timoféev of Mstislavl’ (a town in the Mogilev 
region). As Nekrasov (p. 68) pointed out, it is quite likely that, since 
Ivan Fedorov and Petr Mstislavec were involved in the same cultural 
circles as Kurbskij and Maksim Grek, they were in danger of perse- 
cution. 

In 1568-70 Ivan Fedorov worked as printer in Zabludov, a Byelorus- 
sian town under Lithuanian sovereignty, but in the latter year his pro- 
tector there, the Hetman Xodkevi¢, prohibited him from continuing 
his press, probably under the impact of the Ljublin political union of 
1569 between Poland and Lithuania (see Ohijenko, 1929, p. 28), and 
the printer, wishing to persevere in his activities, moved to Lvov, the 
Ukrainian center of Galicia. Here he printed in 1573 and 1574, sup- 
ported mainly by the local Ukrainians of the lower middle class and 
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lower clergy. As Zérnova detected, a considerable amount of typo- 
graphic material was brought by the printer from Moscow, first to 
Zabludov and then to Lvov, and this fact, coupled with the story of his 
printing house appended by Ivan Fedorov to the Apostle of 1574 (see 
Karataev, pp. 182 ff.), justifies our considering the Lvov press simply 
as the continuation of the Moscow enterprise. Financial and probably 
also political difficulties halted the work of the Lvov press. The im- 
pressor ruthenus pawned his establishment and moved to Volynia, 
where in Ostrog, between 1579 and 1581, he resumed his printing ac- 
tivities in the service of Prince Constantine (Konstantin Konstanti- 
novic) of Ostrog. Another termination came about through a conflict 
with the Prince. He returned to Lvov, where he died in 1583, after 
vain attempts to revive his publishing house once more. 

On his tombstone, Ioan @eodorovié is described as the Muscovite 
printer who through his industry ‘renewed neglected printing’ (dru- 
kovanie zanedbaloe obnovil; see Ivan Fedorov, p. 158 f.). This state- 
ment is certainly valid for the Russian, Byelorussian, and Ukrainian 
chapters of his work. As a series of investigations have revealed, print- 
ing in Moscow began before Ivan Fedorov, at least as early as the late 
fifties, but on a significantly poorer level (see especially Tixomirov; 
Zérnova, pp. 7 ff.). The first Byelorussian typographer, Francisk 
Skorina, after having published a Psalter and twenty-two books of the 
Old Testament in Prague, 1517-19, printed an Apostle and a handbook 
containing Psalms, prayers, and a saints’ calendar in Vilna, 1525. No 
books appeared, thereafter, in Byelorussia until Ivan Fedorov’s Zab- 
ludov publications, with the exception of two Protestant prints issued 
in Nesviz, 1562. Ohijenko (1925, p. 34) rightly stated that the Mus- 
covite emigrant Ivan Fedorov, through his Lvov publications, became 
the first printer on Ukrainian soil, but it should be noted that the 
Cyrillic books printed in Cracow, 1491, by the German Sweipolt Fiol, 
are in Church Slavonic of Middle Bulgarian recension with some 
Ukrainian tinges, and were perhaps destined not only for Moldavia, as 
Sobolevskij (1888) supposed, but also for the Western Ukraine (cf. 
Maslov, p. 17; Muszkowski, pp. 43 ff.). 

The same tombstone inscription is accurate, also, in calling Ivan the 
‘printer of books hitherto unseen’ (knig predtym’ nevidanyx) — prob- 
ably in imitation of the brief Vita of Cyril, who is praised as the com- 
piler of ‘letters hitherto unknown’ (az’bukvy neznaemy; see Lavrov, 
1930, p. 104). Before Ivan Fedorov, no complete Church Slavonic 
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Bible and no Primer in this language had been published, and moreover, 
the quality of text and workmanship in Ivan Fedorov’s books was in- 
comparably higher than in the earlier Church Slavonic prints. 

Ivan Fedorov tried four politically different printing areas, Muscovy, 
Byelorussia, Western Ukraine, and Volynia. In each of these he 
worked his press for two or three years and in each financial or admin- 
istrative obstacles forced him to cut short his activities. Probably a 
restless, adventurous, and obstreperous disposition aggravated these 
hindrances (cf. Ohijenko, 1924). It is interesting that in all four areas 
the printing activities broken off by Ivan Fedorov were resumed and 
carried further by his apprentices. Thus in Moscow a Psalter was pub- 
lished in 1568 by his two pupils, Nikifor Tarasiev and Andronik 
Timoféev Nevéza, the latter of whom developed an extensive printing 
activity from 1576 to 1602, to be succeeded by his son, Ivan Nevéza, 
whose press was demolished in 1611, in the Time of the Troubles. In 
Byelorussia, Ivan Fedorov’s former companion, Petr Mstislavec, estab- 
lished in 1574 a printing house for two Vilna merchants, the brothers 
Mamonic, which became one of the most active presses of the time 
until its confiscation in 1610, when its superintendent, Karpovic, was 
imprisoned by command of King Sigismund. After Ivan Fedorov’s 
death the Lvov Stauropegial Fraternity restored and developed his 
press under the management of his former collaborator, the monk 
Minna: despite all political mutations, this Fraternal enterprise pub- 
lished, down to the beginning of the seventeenth century, over 138 
items in more than 160,000 copies, and indeed lasted on into the twenti- 
eth century (see Krylovskij, pp. 263 ff.). Finally, after the departure 
of Ivan Fedorov from Ostrog, the press there continued a distin- 
guished production until the 1620’s, when it was liquidated by the 
Polish Jesuits. 

The activities of the impressor ruthenus, at all four stages, manifest 
a striking parallelism. In each place he printed one fundamental and 
richly illuminated folio volume: the Apostle in Moscow and in Lvov, 
the Didactic Evangelium in Zabludov, and the Bible in Ostrog. After 
having finished, or at any rate begun, each of these folios, he published 
at least one work of a smaller size, less embellished and more suited for 
daily consumption: thus in Moscow, in 1565, he issued in two consecu- 
tive editions a Book of Hours (Casovnik) in octavo (see Nekrasov, 
p. 83; Zérnova, p. 4o f.), in Zabludov, 1570, a Psalter with an appended 
Book of Hours in quarto, in Lvov, 1574, our Primer in octavo, and in 
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Ostrog, 1580, a New Testament prefaced by the Psalter in octavo.° 

Ivan Fedorov’s folios have survived in a respectable number of copies 
(see Karataev, pp. 155, 166, 186, 216; DoroSenko, p. 41; Popov, pp. 
160, 162 f.). The most numerous are those of the Ostrog Bible; in 
the Moscow Public Library alone there are twenty-nine (listed by 
Zérnova, p. 97 f.). All his prints of smaller size, on the contrary, are 
very rare and are preserved in part only outside Russia. Thus, the first 
Moscow edition of the Book of Hours is represented solely by a copy 
in the Brussels Royal Library, the second edition by one defective copy 
in the Leningrad Public Library and by the intact copy purchased by 
Diaghilev in Rome and now in the possession of Lifar (Lifar’, 1938, pp. 
185, 191). Of the Zabludov Psalter there exists only one defective copy, 
in the Leningrad Public Library, and of the Ostrog New Testament 
only two copies, one in the Leningrad Public Library and the other in 
that of Moscow. Finally, the Lvov Primer is known only in its Harvard 
copy: as already suggested, there has been not the slightest allusion to 
this latter work in the abundant literature on the printer, which totaled 
523 items in the incomplete bibliography of ‘sources for the study of 
Ivan Fedorov’s activities’ compiled in 1935 (Ivan Fedorov, pp. 213- 
277). 

It is not surprising that early printed Russian Primers and Books of 
Hours are so rare that some of them have been found only in West 
European collections. Their ready disappearance is explained by their 
small size, cheapness, and consequently less careful handling by con- 
sumers, who ‘literally read them to pieces’ (see Zérnova, p. 41; Barnicot 
and Simmons, p. 98 f.). Their use by schoolboys would be particu- 
larly destructive. Such manuals were, on the contrary, sedulously pre- 
served by foreigners as outlandish examples of a curious language and 
script. 

How much such texts were used within Russia is shown both by the 
repeated edition of Ivan Fedorov’s Book of Hours within a single year 
and by the library index of the famous Stroganov family, made in 1578: 
the latter lists 48 copies of Ivan Fedorov’s Casovnik, probably assigned 
for the use of the whole household (see Bogdanova, pp. 279 ff.). The 
question remains open whether the only complete copy known of Ivan 
Fedorov’s Book of Hours in its second edition, that purchased by 


* Besides the two books, a leaflet of two pages with a versified calendar was 
printed in Ostrog during Ivan Fedorov’s period of activity there (see Karataev, 
pp. 217 ff.). 
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Diaghilev in Rome simultaneously with the Primer (see Lifar, 1940, 
pp. 326 and 379), and presumably, like the Primer, from the collection 
of Grigorij Sergeevi¢ Stroganov (see pp. 40-41 below), was a personal 
acquisition of this famous collector or was inherited from his early 
ancestors, since this family has long been known for its love of books 
and its eagerness to preserve the monuments of the Russian past, as 
even a Soviet publication of 1922 hazarded to reassert (see Bogdanova, 
-277). 

‘ Are the two Lvov productions of 1574, the modest Primer in octavo 
and the more luxurious Apostle in folio, a chance pair? Quite the con- 
trary, ‘the Primer and the Apostle were the alpha and omega of the 
Church Slavonic language as a subject of instruction,’ according to the 
neat formulation of Xarlampovic, the learned investigator of the ‘West 
Russian Orthodox Schools in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’ 
(1898, p. 418). In the preface to the Moscow Azbuka (ABC) of 1637, 
a Primer is defined as a ladder (/éstvica) to the teaching of the Book of 
Hours, Psalter, and other divine books. The assortment of instructive 
books was, in general, viewed as a strictly graded ascent. 

Thus, on the eve of the seventeenth century, Ivan VySens’ky}j, a 
remarkable Ukrainian writer of the time, contrasting the traditional 
orthodox education with the subversive Latin trend, recommends that, 
after the pupil has mastered the grammatical key, ‘instead of menda- 
cious dialectic that teaches how to turn white into black and black into 
white, he should study the devotional and just Book of Hours, and 
then, instead of devious syllogisms and high-flown rhetoric, should 
master the Psalter, pleasing to God’ (see Xarlampovic, 1898, p. 233). 
All three books are found among the small-sized prints of Ivan Fedorov. 
Meletij Smotryc’kyj, the renowned grammarian educated in Ostrog, 
states in his Grammatiki Slavénskija praévilnoe Sintagma, 1619, that 
for centuries teachers have schooled young children first in the Primer, 
then in the Book of Hours, and finally in the Psalter, and that after- 
wards some people also read the Apostle. Similarly, a contemporary 
Muscovite ‘admonition to teachers’ (How to Impart Literacy to Chil- 
dren) points out that children first must learn the azbuka, and after- 
wards the Book of Hours and the Psalter and other divine books (see 
Jagi¢, p. 788). According to Zabelin (p. 98), i in the Moscow folk pat- _ 
tern of the seventeenth century, primary instruction ended with the 
Psalter, whereas the children of the court passed beyond the Psalter 
to the Acts of the Apostles and, finally, to the Gospels. Thus, Tsar 
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Aleksej Mixajlovi¢, after the Primer, began at the age of seven to 
study the Book of Hours, about six months later the Psalter, and after 
another three months, the Apostle. This schedule long remained valid, 
and as late as 1947 Zérnova, in Moscow, affirmed that ‘until recently 
there were still people who, after having learned the Primer, practised 
reading in the Book of Hours and then passed on to the Psalter’ (p. 41). 
According to this program, the Primer, the Book of Hours, the Psalter, 


and the Apostle were the primary concern of Ivan Fedorov’s printing 
work, with the Bible its crowning stage. 


II. THe Content AND Sources oF IvAN FEporOv’s PRIMER 


In the postface to the Lvov Primer (pp. 78-79) Ivan Fedorov char- 
acterizes his work: “Beloved and righteous Russian people, Christians 
of the Greek rite! That which I have written for you is not from me, 
yet I have compiled something from the teachings of the blessed 
Apostles and God-inspired Holy Fathers and from the Grammar of 
our reverend Father John Damascene, in abbreviated form to lighten 
study for children. If my efforts are welcome to you, accept them with 
good will, and I ardently desire to labor on other well-intentioned 
writings, if God so pleases and through your holy prayers. Amen.’ 

The Primer consists of two parts. The first part (pp. 1-48), the 
azbuka proper, leads to a mastery of the alphabet, supplementing these 
lessons with some grammatical and orthographic data. The second part 
(pp. 49-77) contains texts for instructive reading and memorizing. In 
contradistinction to the second part, the first is divided into numbered 
paragraphs. After the hundredth paragraph (p. 8), consecutive nu- 
meration ceases and the remaining paragraphs on the page bear the 
numbers 200, 300, 400, 500. With the sooth paragraph the first 
ends. At the bottom of the page, however, further numbers are added: 
hundred signs from 6 to 9 and, finally, signs for thousands from 1 to 3. 
Thus, the numeration of the paragraphs has a concomitant task: to 
teach the Cyrillic letters in their numeral value. 

The initial section of the first part, framed by a headpiece (p. 1) 
and tailpiece (p. 7), treats letters and syllables. § 1 (p. 1) gives the 
letters in their alphabetical order, § 2 (p. 2) lists the same letters in 
reverse order. This procedure had been recommended as the second 
stage of learning in the treatise O pis’menex (Concerning Letters) by 
Constantine, a Bulgarian grammarian at the Belgrade court in the late 
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fourteenth century, whose doctrine early penetrated into Russia. Ac- 
cording to his method, as summarized by Jagi¢, ‘the pupil had to repeat 
all the letters from the beginning to the end and then in reverse from 
the end to the beginning, until they were firmly embedded in his mem- 
ory and he no longer stumbled’; in departing from the habitual order, 
the child was led to recognize the characters not from their place but 
from their shape (see Jagi¢, pp. 379, 433, 503). The terminology of 
the Russian bookmen of the sixteenth century (see Jagi¢, pp. 678 ff., 
688) distinguished the first stage of knowledge — prostoporjddie 
(normal order) or azbuka, and the second stage — vspjatoslévie (re- 
verse order). The other names for these two sequences were v streminu 
(straight ahead) and v srjaSéu (straight back). The third stage — 
smé’snoe pozndnie (complex knowledge) — consisted in dividing the 
letters of the alphabet into five lines and writing them in columns, 
downwards, and in the pupil’s reading them from left to right. This 
stage is presented in § 3 of the Primer (p. 2). The fourth stage — 
smé'snaja navspjdt’ (inversely complex), in which the letters were ar- 
ranged to read upwards and from right to left (see Jagi¢, p. 678) — is 
absent in our Primer. 

The alphabet, as given in the first paragraph of the Primer, consists 
of 45 letters, and in this way maintains an ancient tradition requiring a 
sum total of letters that is a multiple of nine (see Trubetzkoy, p. 18). 
The letter zemlja is given in two variants: the archaic, tailed character, 
and the newer one shaped like the modern 3. There appear two char- 
acters rendering the /u/ phoneme: the digraph OY is preceded by 
the ligature of these two letters, the round wk. The character o7 is in 
two variants, the narrow and the broad; likewise, the letter est’ and the 
omega (with the narrow omega capped by 7). In the textual parts 
of the Primer the broad est’, the broad omega, the ‘big jus,’ and izica 
do not appear. In § 2, the modern version of zemlja is omitted, so that 
the alphabet contains 44 letters, and the ‘big jus’ is placed between 10 
and the preiotized A, while in § 1 it figured between psi and fita. In 
§ 3 the tailed version of zemlja is omitted, and moreover the ‘big jus’ 
and the broad variants of est’ and on, so that the sum of letters is cur- 
tailed to 41. Sixteenth-century manuscript treatises on letters usually 
offer the same general number of letters of the alphabet, 45 or 44 (see 
Jagi¢, pp. 606, 652, 687 ff., 919). For instance, in ‘the alphabet 
[ bukovnica, rékse dzbuka] of 45 letters proper to the Slavonic script 
of the Russian region under Muscovite rule,’ there is but one variant 
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of zemlja, but in compensation a paerok is added at the end of the list 
(see Jagic, p. 688). 

From single letters, the Primer passes to syllables. The Russian 
grammarian nomenclature of the sixteenth century distinguished four 
types of sequences: 1) slog or slozenie, when a vowel was preceded by 
one or more consonants; 2) predlozenie, when a vowel was followed 
by one or more consonants; 3) priklad or prilozenie, when a vowel 
followed a vowel; and 4) pribor or utésnenie, when a consonant fol- 
lowed a consonant (cf. Jagi¢, pp. 641, 689, 806). The combinations 
of vowels preceded by consonants were divided into four types: dvdjka 
with one consonant, tréjka with two consonants, ¢etverica with three 
consonants, and pjaterica with four consonants (see Jagi¢, pp. 653, 
924). Only the first two types of the sequence of vowels preceded by 
consonants (slog) are listed in the Primer: dvdjka (ba, va, ga, etc.) in 
§§ 4-12 (pp. 2-4), and trdjka (bra, vra, gra, etc.) in §§ 13-21 (pp. 
4-7). 

The further sections of the first part of the Primer, separated from 
the initial section by the empty page 8 and by the headpiece of page 9, 
treat letters in their relation to words. This grammarian level is known 
in Russian nomenclature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
under the fanciful name of sloginja (see Jagi¢, p. 653). Upon passing 
from single letters and syllables to entire words, the Primer introduces 
the spelling names of the letters, following in this way the order already 
suggested by Constantine the Grammarian (see Jagic, p. 435). §§ 22- 
48 (pp. 9-18) give the traditional spelling names of the Cyrillic letters 
from 5 to Ul, followed in each case by the present-tense paradigm of 
a verb beginning with the appropriate letter, so that the study of con- 
jugation might proceed parallel with the mastery of the alphabet. 

It may be mentioned that the characters rendering the phoneme /u/ 
are called ik by Ivan Fedorov (p. 15), in accordance with the Russian 
tradition of that time (cf., e.g., Jagi¢, p. 606). This tradition seems 
to have preserved the original name of the letter Y, which can be traced 
back as far as the hic of the Abecedarium Bulgaricum of the eleventh- 
twelfth century and the %« in the earliest Greek list of the Church 
Slavonic spelling names discovered by Banduri. On the other hand, 
the name wk, which later gained the upper hand and which was coined 
for the digraph OY and for the ligature (round uk), appears as early 
as the treatise of Constantine the Grammarian and the Prague Abece- 
darium of 1434 (see Backlund, p. 137 f.; Jagi¢, p. 435). 
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§§ 22-50 (pp. 9-19) carry the general title: ‘And this alphabet is 
from the eight-part book, that is, the Grammar’ (Asijd dzbuka. Otknigi 
osmocastnyja, siré’¢’ grammatikii). The reference is perfectly clear, 
particularly if we adjoin the testimony of Ivan Fedorov’s postface: ‘I 
have compiled something . . . from the Grammar of our reverend 
Father John Damascene, in abbreviated form to lighten study for chil- 
dren.’ The savants who came to Russia among the numerous Balkan 
Slavic refugees from the Turks, and who had such a strong influence 
on Russian literature, literary language, and spelling, apparently 
brought with them at least two grammarian works — an abbreviated 
version of the above-mentioned script ‘Concerning Letters,’ by Con- 
stantine the Grammarian (see Jagi¢, pp. 554 ff.: Perexod socinenija 
Konstantina grammatika v literaturu russkuju), and a treatise entitled 
‘Concerning the Eight Parts of Speech.’ The latter work, obviously 
modeled on the Greek Ilepi pepdv rod is known to us 
through a Serbian manuscript of the fifteenth century and through a 
Russian reshaping that occurs in many manuscripts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; most of the manuscripts present this treatise 
as a translation from John Damascene made by Ioan the Bulgarian 
Exarch. No such work, however, has been traced among the writings 
of John Damascene, and its connection with the Bulgarian author of 
the tenth century, although defended by several Russian philologists 
from Kalajdovic to Malinin, is categorically denied by Jagi¢, who 
holds it to be a Serbian imitation of some late Greek treatise, compiled 
probably in the early fourteenth century (p. 364 f.). However this 
may be, the work is the earliest sketch of a Church Slavonic grammar 
in our possession. But the division of the grammatical pattern accord- 
ing to eight parts of speech had been borrowed by the Slavic bookmen 
from Greek tradition considerably earlier. Thus in the Old Church 
Slavonic Vita of Saint Constantine Cyril, written in the 970’s, we learn 
that after Constantine’s arrival in the Chersonese ‘he mastered there 
Hebrew speech and writing by applying to it the eight parts of gram- 
mar [osm Cestii gramatikie préloz’|, and thereby gained a deeper in- 
sight into the meaning’ (see Lavrov, 1928, p. 259). 

The treatise ‘Concerning the Eight Parts of Speech’ enjoyed a great 
popularity in Russia. It was often copied, and from a copy belonging 
to Constantine, Prince of Ostrog, it was even published in Vilna in 
1586, under the title Kgramatyka sloven’ska jazyka, thus becoming the 
first Church Slavonic printed grammar. The treatise was repeatedly 
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quoted, was utilized by Moscow scholars such as Maksim Grek (see 
Jagi¢, pp. 364 f., 595 £., 959 f.), and gave rise to several variations and 
imitations under such titles as Prepodobnago i bogonosnago otca nasego 
loanna Damaskina skazanie o osmi Castex slova po voprosom i otvety, 
Osmoé€astnoe skazanie, Izvitie sloves ot osmiéastnago razuménia, Ot 
osmoéastnye knigi bogomudrago filosova, and Ot osmoéastnago razuma 
(see Jagi¢, pp. 759-778). Parsing was labeled simply po osmoéastnomu 
razumu (after the eight-part doctrine), or po Damaskinové knigé 
(after Damascene’s book). The grammatical terminology of the trea- 
tise entered into circulation and a number of these terms are still cur- 
rent (cf. Buli¢, pp. 170 ff.). The eight-part principle of language was 
considered so fundamental that in a Russian mystical theory of the 
sixteenth century even the use of eight-tones in church music, the 
Octoechos, was viewed as an inference drawn by John Damascene 
from the eight parts of speech (see Jagi¢, p. 607). 

The Russian redaction of the Pseudo-Damascene treatise differs 
from the Serbian text. Jagi¢ surmises that it reached Russia in a Moldo- 
Wallachian reshaping (see p. 364 f.). In particular, the conjugational 
samples of the Serbian manuscript are closer to the Old Church Sla- 
vonic pattern, while in the Russian version they present some Bulgarian 
innovations, as, for instance, the substitution of the ‘small jus’ for the 
‘pig jus’ in such present-tense forms of the first person singular as tvorjd 
(from tvorg), bija, povelévdja, where the Serbian manuscript has tvoru 
(from tvorg), biju, povelévaju. This Bulgarization, however, is not 
consistent in the Russian version, which contains also samples such as 
glagélju and xoséjd. Another Bulgarian trace in the Russian redaction 
is the third person plural of the aorist bixu (from bixg) against the 
original form bife (from bike; see Jagi¢, pp. 332 ff., 339 f.). It is 
noteworthy, however, that a Russian transposition of this treatise into 
dialogue form eliminates both Bulgarian features and writes bijd and 
bisa (see Jagi¢, p. 766). The Russian redaction presents, moreover, 
one Serbian innovation that is absent from the Serbian manuscript: first 
person plural of present tvorimo, but biémsja, where the Serbian manu- 
script gives tvorim’, biemse (see Jagi¢, pp. 333, 339). 

Ivan Fedorov not only reproduces exactly the whole present-tense 
conjugation of the verb tvoriti (§ 40 — p. 15; cf. Jagié, p. 339) from 
the Russian version of the Pseudo-Damascene, but in general applies 
this same conventional pattern to the first person singular and plural 
of all the verbs of his alphabetical table of conjugation (§§ 22-48; 
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pp. 9-18): budjd, bidimo, verazumljdja, verazumljdemo, glagdlja, 
glagélemo; daja, daémo; emlja, émlemo, zivja, Zivimo; zrimo; 
zizdjd, zizdemo; istinstvuja, istinstvuemo; izbavljaja, izbavljdemo; 
ljubomudrja, ljubomidrimo; miluja, miluemo; nosjd, nésimo; obnov- 
ljaja, obnovljaemo; prelagdja, prelagéemo; rodjd, rodimo; slévja, 
slavimo; tvorja, tvorimo; umudrjaja, umudrjdemo, filoséfja, filosdfimo, 
xvalja, xvdlimo; otkryvaéja, otkryvaemo; célomidrja, célomidrimo, 
étja, étimo; Sirja, Sirimo; Séedrjd, S¢édrimo. These examples show 
that the Bulgarian form of the first person singular that penetrated the 
Russian redaction of the Pseudo-Damascene gave rise to a confusion 
of this form with the Russian gerund. 

Following the tailpiece on p. 18, the Primer adds in § 49 (p. 19) the 
present-tense conjugation of ‘passive’ (actually reflexive) forms of the 
verb biti, and in § 50 (p. 19) the first person singular of the same verb 
throughout various tenses in the ‘passive’ (actually the subjectless con- 
struction, with the third person plural of the active form governing the 
accusative mja— once mistakenly replaced by tja). Both these para- 
graphs are word-for-word quotations from the Russian redaction of 
the Pseudo-Damascene (see Jagi¢, p. 339 f.). The interpretation of 
verbs formed with the reflexive pronoun sja as the ‘ passive’ voice spread, 
under the influence of the Pseudo-Damascene, into the East Slavic 
grammars of the sixteenth century. Thus the Russian adaptation of 
Donatus’ Latin grammar by Dimitrij Tolmac¢ in the mid-sixteenth 
century cites such ‘passive’ forms as ljubljusja, ljibiSisja (see Jagic, 
p. 840). Similar examples may be found in Evdokim’s Prostoslovija of 
the late sixteenth century (see Jagi¢, p. 948). The grammar published 
by Lavrentij Zyzanij in Vilna in 1596 under the characteristic title 
Grammatika Slovenska Seversénnag(o) iskustva osmi sléva as- 
signs forms ucusja, sékusja to the same ‘passive’ voice (see Voznjak, 
1911, p. 230). All three works render the ‘passive voice’ by the term 
stradal nyj zalog, after the Russian redaction of the Pseudo-Damascene, 
while the Serbian manuscript of this treatise uses both the forms stra- 
dalna and stradatelna. The latter variant appears in the Graeco-Sla- 
vonic grammar Adel’ fotes, printed in Lvov in 1591 (see Studyns’ky}). 
Later it was used by Meletij Smotryc’kyj and through his grammar 
entered into Russian use. 

In the initial paragraph of Ivan Fedorov’s alphabetical table of con- 
jugation (p. 9), the meanings of grammatical persons and numbers are 
set forth following the example of the Pseudo-Damascene (see Jagi¢, 
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p- 339). Instead of the pronouns az (I), ty (thou), and onzi (he) used 
in the treatise in order to explain the first, second, and third persons 
of the verb, the Primer gives the forms on (he), ty (thou), and toi 
(that one). It is clear that the ‘Bulgarian’ verbal form of the first 
person singular was misunderstood by the Russian interpreter, who 
replaced ‘I’ by ‘he.’ The az was mistaken for the spelling name of the 
letter A and in this function it figures in the Primer over the word 
budja; there is consequently no verb beginning with the first letter of 
the alphabet, although alkati might have served as such an example. 

§ 51 (pp. 20-22), entitled Poprozdédii (Prosody [in alphabetical 
order]), lists 26 pairs of words beginning with the letters from 5 to Uf 
and distinguished from each other only by the place of stress. Twenty 
of these pairs exhibit the difference in the place of stress between the 
second person plural of the imperative and the indicative — povelitel- 
naja i skazatelnaja. Thus the children at one and the same time re- 
hearsed the alphabet, gained a sense for stress, and received further 
drill in conjugation. The difference in place of stress between pove- 
litelno (imperative) and pdvéstno (indicative) had been used by 
Constantine the Grammarian to introduce pupils to prosody. The 
Primer’s name for the imperative goes back to Constantine, whereas 
the Pseudo-Damascene calls these moods povelé’nnoe and povéstnoe 
(see Jagi¢, pp. 461 f., 338 f.). The Primer’s name for the indicative 
has its source in the passage of the Pseudo-Damascene defining the verb 
as ‘the indeclinable part of speech, predicating [skazdtelna] the person, 
the tense, and the active or passive’ (see Jagi¢, p. 338). The term 
povelitel noe has taken root in Russian grammatical terminology, while 
for the indicative Smotryc’kyj canonized the designation izejaviteP noe. 

It is notable that in this prosodic paragraph of the Primer those 
verbs which stress the last syllable throughout the present singular stress 
the last syllable in the second person plural as well (govorité, zrité, 
rodité, stoité, tvorité, étité; also varité, derzité, krestité, ucité, because 
forms such as varit, ucit, etc., were familiar to Russian), whereas the 
verbs with the stress on the root in the second and third persons singular 
preserve it also in the plural (/jébite, ndsite, etc.) This archaic accen- 
tuation is common to Ukrainian and North Russian (see Ohijenko, 
1952, p. 206; Obnorskij, pp. 138 ff.). A stressed ending -té penetrates 
into Church Slavonic texts of the Russian recension, such as the New 
Testament of 1355 with the accentuations mmité, stoité, razrésité, 
stvorité, where Sobolevskij (1907, p. 278) sees a North Russian feature, 
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while Ohijenko (1938, and 1928, p. 445) suspects an early infiltration 
of the Kievan church pronunciation into Moscow. These final stresses 
in the prosodic section of the Primer strikingly contrast with the table 
of conjugation in the preceding paragraphs, which give such present 
tense accentuations as 2rite, krestite, rodite, tvorite, ¢tite. It is obvious 
that these two lists of verbal forms in Ivan Fedorov’s Primer are of 
different origin. 

A set of orthographic, prosodic, and grammatical articles under the 
general title Kniga glagolemaja bukvy (The Book Called Letters — 
hereinafter designated the Book) appears in the same order and with 
only slight variations in numerous manuscripts from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century. Jagi¢, who studied and published this work in 
his fundamental collection of old manuscript writings on Church Sla- 
vonic (pp. 730-743), concludes that it was indubitably compiled on 
Russian soil, most probably in northeastern Russia, and that this com- 
pilation assimilated some articles of very old origin (p. 596). A section 
entitled A se osmocastné ot gramatikija (And This Is from the Eight- 
Part Grammar; see Jagi¢, p. 739) begins with a passage similar to Ivan 
Fedorov’s initial grammatical paragraph (p. 9), with the same miscom- 
prehension of the first person biidja on; the Book, however, betrays a 
greater confusion of the verbs buzdé (I rouse) and badu (I shall be). 
The next section of the Book coincides with the two final paragraphs 
of the Primer’s grammatical section (p. 19), containing the same two 
quotations from the Russian Pseudo-Damascene. Both quotations 
are also inserted in a Russian sixteenth-century adaptation of Constan- 
tine’s treatise ‘Concerning Letters’ (see Jagi¢, p. 565). No corre- 
spondence with the intermediary paragraphs of the Primer’s grammati- 
cal section (pp. 10-18) are found in the Book. The prosodic section 
(pp. 20-22) is paralleled letter by letter in one of the versions of the 
Book (see Jagi¢, p. 738 f.), except for the imperative filosofite of the 
Book as compared with the Primer’s misprint, filofite. In other variants 
of the Book the number of word pairs differentiated by the place of 
the stress is considerably higher than in the Primer. Further, not only 
is the imperative contrasted with the indicative, but also the nominative 
plural slovd, rébra, jédra, vddy with the genitive singular sléva, rebré, 
jadra, vody; the nominative dual récé with the dative singular rucé’; 
the instrumental singular synom with the dative plural syndm; the 
genitive singular masculine bé’la, strésna with the nominative singular 
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feminine Délé, straind, etc. The Book offers, moreover, an accentual 
triplet: po idox — pémosci prosja — pomosti indmu xosit. 

The next section of the Primer, Poortogrdéfii, covering paragraphs 
52-76 (pp. 23-44), corresponds to the article of the Book with the 
more explicit title Naéalo bukv po ortografii (Spelling in Alphabetical 
Order; Jagi¢, pp. 732-736). Both alphabetical lists end with the letter 
4, and both lack the entry O, but the Primer contains the entry S 
missing in the Book. This entire section deals primarily with the 
podtitel’nye slova (words under sigla), which were traditionally con- 
sidered to be one of the basic tasks of elementary learning, as the 
Novgorod Archbishop Gennadij stated in a letter to the Metropolitan 
Simon at the end of the fifteenth century (see Akty I, No. 104). The 
rules for abbreviation and the use of sigla were judged to be highly 
important by Muscovite bookmen, who thus adapted a South Slavic 
tradition going back to Old Church Slavonic. Only words of hieratic 
meaning were supposed to be abbreviated by siglum or superscription, 
as, for instance, bog when designating the Christian God, but never a 
pagan one, glagoly (words) when divine, not profane, vladyka (lord) 
in an ecclesiastical but not in a secular sense. 

Words in this section of the Primer are cited in various grammatical 
cases and with different derivational suffixes. In consequence, the 
section serves not only to teach the rules of abbreviation and super- 
scription, but also to review once again the whole alphabet and to 
familiarize pupils with declension and derivation. In cases where no 
word beginning with a given letter may be abbreviated, the Primer 
gives the words not supposed to be written under sigla or with super- 
scribed letters; thus, under the entry 3 (§ 60; p. 30), the Primer cites 
the word zizditeP? (builder) with its derivatives, which recalls a special 
Muscovite instruction on sigla to calligraphers, composed in the late 
sixteenth century, to the effect that ‘if some people unwittingly write 
zizdite?, superscribing the d, do you write wisely, straight on the line, 
never above’ (see Jagi¢, p. 711). When it is uncertain which words 
begin with a given letter, as for instance with ®, the Primer and the 
Book list these words. On the whole, this section is more compre- 
hensive in the Book than in the Primer. 

A definitive answer to the question of the genetic relation between 
the Book and the Primer would require a careful re-examination of the 
diverse variants of the Book, their age, and filiation. It seems likely, 
however, that the Primer derives from one of the variants of the Book, 
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rather than the other way round. We have seen that Ivan Fedorov 
was acquainted with the Russian Pseudo-Damascene, drawing from it 
the paradigm tvorjd (see Jagi¢, p. 339) that he printed in § 40 and 
utilized as a model for his entire alphabetical list of present-tense para- 
digms. This dual source would explain the above-mentioned accentual 
difference between the list of paradigms and the alphabetical prosody.’ 

The final recapitulation of the alphabet in the Primer is an alphabetic 
acrostic. Pozndnie akrostixidnoe, siré’ granesy (acrostical learning, 
i.e., through verses) was considered an essential stage of instruction in 
Church Slavonic (see Jagi¢, p. 680). In the previously mentioned 
letter to the Metropolitan Simon, Archbishop Gennadij refers to the 
azbuka granica. The latter word is derived from grano or gran (verse) 
(cf. Petrov, p. 14). The Novgorod Archbishop therefore means the 
‘versified alphabet,’ and he recommends that it be taught in school 
with an exhaustive exegesis because ‘only when one masters the versi- 
fied alphabet along with the words under sigla will one possess the 
great power of literacy’ (Akty I, No. 104). Such an alphabetical 
acrostic was memorized and served as a mnemonic device for the firm 
retention of the alphabet. At the same time it was the first step in 
familiarizing the pupil with a literary work. 

According to Georgiev’s plausible surmise, early Slavic teaching, 
following upon the activities of Saint Constantine, confined the whole 
primer to an alphabetic acrostic, with the result that the words begin- 
ning the verses of a particular Old Church Slavonic poem singled out 
for the acrostic became the spelling names of the letters (pp. 147 ff.). 

The acrostic in the Primer occupies §§ 77-500 (pp. 45-48). Sobo- 
levskij did not find this piece in Old Russian manuscripts, but published 
its text from Pogodin’s Psalter, a Serbian manuscript of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century (1910, pp. 33 ff.). Russian manuscripts with this 
poem were, however, discovered by Kalajdovic (1823) in the Volo- 
kolamsk monastery. Further, the apology for Slavic letters compiled 
by Monk Xrabr towards the beginning of the tenth century occurs 
in a Bulgarian adaptation of the thirteenth or fourteenth century that 
contains as supplement an alphabetical acrostic close to that of the 


"It is not impossible, of course, that the list of paradigms as well was compiled on 
the basis of the Pseudo-Damascene by someone else and was only adopted by Ivan 
Fedorov, particularly if we take literally his testimony in the postface: “That which 
I have written for you is not from me.’ 
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Lvov Primer and Pogodin’s Psalter (see Jagi¢, p. 304 f.). Several lines 
virtually coincide: 


Primer: b(0)g ésm’ prézde vséx vék. 

Jagi¢: b(0)g’ bo esm’. 

Primer: 2izn’ vsemi miru. 

Jagi¢: Zivot vsemu miru dax’. 

Primer: moi zakonoprestipmii. 

Jagic: ljidie bezakonii. 

Primer: nakr(e)sté propjasa mija. 

Jagi¢: na kr(’)sté me prigvozdiste. 

Primer: terndv (Psalter: tr’noven’) venéc vozlotiia namija (Psalter: na glavu 
moju) 

Jagi¢: trnoven’ vénec’ na glavo mi polokiste. 


Both versions — that of the Primer and Psalter and that of the Bul- 
garian manuscript — contain a condensed teaching about the Saviour 
put into His own mouth; the lines from A to | exalt the divine almighti- 
ness, subsequent lines recount Christ’s torments from infidels, and after 
the ¥ line there is renewed a glorification of the Saviour. Either in 
both or in at least one of the two versions, the initial words of most 
of the lines coincide with the spelling names of the Church Slavonic 
letters or at least contain the same root or the same first syllables: 


Spelling name Jagi¢, p. 304 f. Primer 
az az az 
vizu (instead of védé) 
glagoP gl(agol)ju gl(agol)ju 
dobro dobro dobré 
est’ esm est?” 
Zivot Zivot’ %izn’ (instead of Zivot) 
gélo 
zemlja zemlo zemlja 
ike ike ike 
i i indgo 
kako koe kiko 
ljudie ljudie ljidie 
my slite my sljo my slisa 
na? na na 
on oni 
rcete 


slovo slovo 
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trdo® tr’noven’ ternév 
xer xerovimi 

ot ot 

$a Satanija 
er erom’ 


Most probably the two versions represent two different South Slavic 
reshapings of the same Old Church Slavonic alphabetic acrostic that 
gave the spelling names to the letters. Very likely this is the meaning 
of the title carried by our acrostic in some Russian manuscripts: Azbuka 
tolkovaja (Explanatory Alphabet). In this connection, it is note- 
worthy that in certain variants found in the Volokolamsk monastery 
this acrostic is attributed to ‘Saint Constantine, the Teacher of the 
Slavs’ (see Kalajdovic, 1923, p. 320). 

There were in the early stages of the Church Slavonic alphabets two 
letters that are still controversial in Slavic philology: one located in the 
alphabet between I and K, and the other between the O variant labeled 
ot and Ul. In the Glagolitic script, the former of the two puzzling let- 
ters had the numeral value 30 and the latter 800. Both of these letters 
appear in the early alphabetical acrostics (see Durnovo, p. 61 f.; Tru- 
betzkoy, p. 19 f.). They. are omitted in the Primer’s acrostic, but 
the Serbian variant has a © between Y and X, and a ® between the 
letter ot and I: the words beginning with these characters are @avors- 
kuju and Fariseie (Sobolevskij, 1910, p. 34). A Bosnian Bogomil book- 
let of the fifteenth century presents a similar alphabetical distribution 
of these letters, and Nahtigal is even inclined to trace this pattern 
back to the oldest Glagolitic alphabet (pp. 135 ff.). In the Bulgarian 
redaction of the acrostic this part of the alphabet is confined to OY, ®, 
X, II, but between the I entry and the K entry there appears a supple- 
mentary line — gemonu (read demonu) me prédaste, and this voiced 
palatal stop is attested in another old alphabetical acrostic, where the 
corresponding line begins with the word deony. This latter poem has 
been published by Sobolevskij (1910, pp. 13 ff.) from two copies — 
one of the late thirteenth century and another of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the latter entitled Molitva pokajalnaja (Penitential Prayer). The 
same poem was included in another of the earliest printed primers — 
Nacélo ucénia détem xotjdscim razumeéti pisénie, published in Vilna 
between 1593 and 1601, and containing a whole series of alphabetical 

*See Backlund, p. 137. 
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acrostics. It carries there the title Azbuka pokajannaa (Penitential 
Alphabet) and begins with the words Az tobé pripadaju (see Barnicot 
and Simmons, p. 106 and fig. 6; also pp. 27-29 below). 

With the alphabetical acrostic the repetitions of the alphabet, con- 
stituting the first part of the Primer, finish, and a selection of readings, 
forming the second part, begins. First comes a set of prayers from the 
Book of Hours. The first prayers correspond in selection and arrange- 
ment to the reading list recommended by Constantine the Grammarian 
after the mastery of the letters (see Jagi¢, pp. 433 ff., 548). The se- 
quence is: Za molitv Svjatyx Otec nasix (p. 49); Carju nebesnyj; 
Svjatyj Boze (p. 50); Slava Otcu i Synu; Presvjataja Troice; Otée nas 
(p. 51); Gospodi pomiluj (p. 52). Here Constantine’s list finishes, 
but the Primer continues with Priidéte, poklonimsja and the Creed (p. 
52). The prayers that follow are Oslabi, ostavi, otpusti, Boze (p. 55); 
Vsesvjataja Troice (p. 56) — inserted by Constantine before the Pater 
Noster; Premudrosti Nastavniée (p. 57); Bogorodice Dévo, radujsja 
(p. 58). This order of elementary teaching up to the Creed was still 
in effect on the eve of the eighteenth century, as Prince Dimitrij Kan- 
temir asserts in his criticism of Feofan Prokopovié’ Catechism (see 
Jagi¢, p. 442). Thus, he says, ‘reason in youths is raised from lower to 
ever higher degrees.’ In this traditional conception, the Primer appears 
as the first step leading to ecclesiastical wisdom and should not be in- 
terpreted as a secular book quite apart from religious literature (cf. 
Nemirovskij). The only difference from the Lvov Primer is that 
Bogorodice Dévo and Presvjataja Troice precede the Creed in Kan- 
temir’s testimony. Three longer texts terminate Ivan Fedorov’s set 
of prayers: Velicit du’a Moja (Song of the Virgin; p. 58); Gospodi, 
izbavi nas (Prayer of Basil the Great; p. 60); and, finally, the Prayer of 
Manasses (pp. 63-68). The prayers are followed by edifying reading, 
beginning with a selection from Proverbs (pp. 69-74) — 22: 17-19, 
22, 23; 23: 10-12, 15-19, 22, 26; 24: 13, 14. From the Proverbs ad- 
dressed to the youth the Primer goes on to the Proverbs directed ‘to 
you fathers and teachers’ and sums up those of the Proverbs that preach 
a strict education — 22: 15; 29: 15; 23: 13, 14; and 29: 17. 

The redaction of Proverbs cited in the Primer is strikingly distinct 
from their text printed in the Ostrog Bible — 23: 10 is a typical ex- 
ample:° 


* Transliterated according to the customary rules for reproducing Cyrillic writ- 
ings in modern Russian characters (as also below, p. 26). 
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Primer 
Hegortnkanca Mexé€u CHPOTH’ HEBLCTyNYH. 


Ostrog Bible 


Henpesarau BLCTaKaHie CHPOTAaMb HEBHHAH. 


The readings conclude with excerpts (pp. 74-78) from Saint Paul’s 
Epistles — Ephesians, 6: 1-4; Colossians, 3: 12-16; I Thessalonians 5: 
14-23. There is, however, a considerable textual divergence between 
the excerpts in the Primer and the same sentences in the Lvov Apostle, 
whereas the latter coincides in these passages both with the Moscow 
Apostle and with the Ostrog Bible except for a few insignificant de- 
tails. It is possible that for his Primer Ivan Fedorov copied some older 
assortment of edifying quotations from the Scriptures. As a typical 
example of these differences we juxtapose the Primer’s quotation from 
I Thessalonians (pp. 76-78) with the same verses in the Lvov Apostle 
(fols. 184v—185r). 


Primer 1574 
Moawx(e) Bu’ 6parie, 
Haka3syute 6e3yMHHa, 
ytbmaute maxoa(y) mana, 
HOCHT€ 
BEBCbx’. 
AaHeKTO 31a 
3a310 KOMY BB34acT’. 

HO Bcerga 61(a)roe roHHtTe, 
Apyry, uxpschw’. 
Bcerfa paxyureca, 
HelpectaH HO MOJHTeCa, 
(0) xia 

ox(puct)% ic(yc)é 
A(y)xa Heyramaurte. 
mpop(o)4bcTBa HeyKapsute. 
BCAKEe AOOpoe 
cLAepxuTe OTBCAKaro 

BuAbHIA 31a OrpeOauTeca. 
6(0)rb mapa 
Aaoc(Ba)THT’ Bac 

BBBCEM’. 

HBCé CLBEpIIEHt Ball A(y)xb 
uA(y)ma urh’10 Henopo1HO 
Hamiero 
ic(yca) x(pucr)a 


Apostle 1574 


Moszumxe Bu’ 6parie, 
yTbmaute 

3acTy 
AaHUKTORe 

3asi0 KOMY 

HO AOOpas 
KEbApyry 
Bcerfa paxyuteca. 
HempecTaHHO MOAMTECA. 

oscemt 61(a)rogapute 

cis6o Bora 6(0) xia 
ox(puct)% ic(yc)% 
A(y)xa Heyramante. 
mpopoyectBia HeyHHIMKANTE. 
BCAKe LOOpoe 
AepxutTe. OTLCAKIA 

cambxe 6(0)ra mapa 
BEI’ 
CLBEpUIEHHXS OBCEMS 

HBCé CLBEpLICHS 
ic(yc)a x(puct)a 


In addition to a difference in source, the Apostle and the Primer show 
a difference in the quality of workmanship, with the Primer less care- 
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fully executed. Thus the spelling S/IA 3ASJIO is found in the Apostle, 
but 3/1A 3A3J16 in the Primer (p. 76), in spite of the fact that the ortho- 
graphical list of the Primer, under the entry S (§ 59; p. 30), cites SJIA, 
SJE, SILO, SJIM, etc., in agreement with a contemporaneous spelling 
rule: SIOBY BCAHKYIO SAIOE SIHMS SBIOM (see 


Jagi¢, p. 727)."° 


Ill. THe Piace or tHE Lvov MANUAL AMONG THE OTHER CHURCH 
SLAVONIC PRIMERS AND Its HistoricaL SIGNIFICANCE 


The only known copy of Ivan Fedorov’s Lvov Primer is that now in 
the Harvard College Library. A few notes written in the volume give 
some scant bits of information about its history before it joined, in 
all likelihood, the collection of G. S. Stroganov in Rome (cf. p. 40 
below). Thus, the Ukrainian name and titles of the Polish King Sigis- 
mund III (1587-1632) on fol. Av and drafts of Ukrainian letters on 
p- 80 and fol. Crv testify that in the seventeenth century (the hand- 
writing and spelling suggesting this as the time) the Primer was still in 
the hands of Ukrainians. On fol. Bv, a Latin sentence in Cyrillic let- 
ters, resembling the Cyrillic transliteration of Latin prayers in a Rus- 
sian grammarian manuscript published by Jagi¢ (pp. 907 ff.), would 
lead us to suspect a proximity to the Roman Catholic world, and finally 
the Italian words on p. 80 and fol. Cv suggest a relatively early transfer 
of the booklet to Rome. . 

Although there is no mention of a Primer by Ivan Fedorov in the 
few historical documents about the beginnings of printing among the 
Eastern Slavs, it may be surmised that the Lvov manual of 1574 is not 
the only publication of its kind by the renowned printer. In their 
instructive survey of unrecorded early printed Slavonic books in Eng- 
lish libraries, Barnicot and Simmons try to localize an undated anony- 
mous Primer in octavo, entitled Naédlo uéénia détem xotjastim razu- 
méti pisdnie, which is preserved in two copies — one in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the other in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (pp. 100 ff., 115 ff.). In the latter copy, inscriptions by its 
early English owner brought proofs that the book was certainly printed 
before 1591, probably before 1577, and perhaps even before 1568, 
when its purchaser, Thomas Hawtrey, seems to have left Russia for 


*It may be noted that the undated Primer discussed below has the spelling 
3JIA 3ASJIO. 
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good. The question may therefore properly be raised as to whether 
this book is not one of Ivan Fedorov’s Moscow publications. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Bodleian Library and of Mr John 
S. G. Simmons, Librarian-Lecturer in charge of Slavonic books at the 
University of Oxford, we have obtained a microfilm of this Primer 
(along with microfilms of two Vilna primers, 1593-1601 and 1618, 
both referred to in this paper). A collation of the Nadélo ucénia 
with the Lvov print shows that the Nadcélo ucénia encompasses the 
whole Lvov Primer except for its postface; divergences are limited to 
a few differing misprints in each of the two books, as well as some 
minor variations in spelling and accentuation. Of the text of the un- 
dated Primer, only the very beginning and the end are not repeated 
in the Lvov publication. The ‘Undated Primer’ begins with its title 
and a sentence to introduce the alphabet (‘First let the child learn to 
pronounce what follows’), while at the end there is added an appeal 
summing up the quotations from Saint Paul (“Thus, brothers, ob- 
serve the apostolic precepts’), followed by a late version of Xrabr’s 
apologetical treatise about Slavonic letters. 

The few orthographic features that distinguish the Lvov publica- 
tions of Ivan Fedorov from his Moscow prints distinguish likewise his 
Lvov Primer from the Undated Primer (see pp. 35-38 below), and 
make the Moscow origin of the latter very likely. A microscopic 
comparison of the Ivan Fedorov Moscow-Lvov type with the type 
used in the Undated Primer (see pp. 41-42 below) discloses, however, 
that the characters of the latter do not belong to Ivan Fedorov’s stock 
but are its close imitation. What is needed is a careful comparison of 
the Undated Primer with the productions of Ivan Fedorov’s Moscow 
apprentices Nikifor Tarasiev and NevéZa Timoféev. Such a compari- 
son would permit the verification of the tentative hypothesis now ad- 
vanced that both the Lvov Primer and the Undated Primer go back 
to a lost publication issued by Ivan Fedorov from his Moscow press 
and that the Undated Primer was printed in the late sixties by Ivan 
Fedorov’s Moscow apprentices, who imitated his types and woodcuts 
with inferior skill and with definite avoidance of any mention of the 
forbidden name of the refugee. If this working hypothesis is con- 


* As already indicated (n. 3 above), reproductions of pp. 2 and 45 of the 
Bodleian copy of the Undated Primer are included at the end of the series of fac- 
similes accompanying this paper. 
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firmed, then Ivan Fedorov’s two publications of the Lvov period will 
appear as a recapitulation of his Moscow activities. 

It is highly probable that the puzzling ‘Primer of large print’ with 
which the Patriarch Filaret blessed the Crown Prince Aleksej Mixaj- 
lovié in 1633 (see Zabelin, p. 123) was one of the two Ivan Fedorov 
editions. The Primers of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
show that his manual was well known and exerted a considerable in- 
fluence. Barnicot and Simmons refer to a Book of Hours introduced 
by a Primer and published in Vilna in 1596; they characterize both 
this introduction and a manual issued in Ostrog in 1598 as ‘a close 
reprint’ of the Undated Primer (pp. 102 f., 105). The last decade 
of the sixteenth century was particularly rich in Church Slavon- 
ic Primers: besides three prints at Vilna and one at Ostrog, a Primer 
for Serbs appeared at Venice in 1597 (see Vanli¢ and Radojici¢). 

There is a Primer preserved in the Bodleian Library in two variants, 
differing only in details, and both published in Vilna in 1618 under 
the title Grammatika Albo Slozénie Pismend xotjascimsja uciti Slovén’ - 
skago jazyka. Mladolé’'tnym Otroéétom (see Barnicot and Simmons, p. 
111). A new edition of this primer was printed in Vilna in 1621. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the gra- 
cious help of Mr Simmons, a microfilm of the only complete copy 
of the 1621 edition, preserved in the Trinity College Library, was 
made available for our research. These three publications follow chiefly 
the Undated Primer (or rather its assumed model, the lost Moscow 
Primer of Ivan Fedorov), and some of the alterations are quite mechani- 
cal. Thus the alphabetical spelling list of the Muscovite printer stops 
with the letter 4, and the Grammatika of 1618 continues this list 
merely by adding the UI and I lines of the acrostic from the Undated 
Primer or its model: 


$4. 

Satanija béséuskago svobotdéja nds. 
$é4. 

Séedrotami svoégo ¢l(ové) koljubija. 


While these three publications reproduce only a few items of Ivan 
Fedorov’s Primer, there appeared in the same year 1621, in the same 
city of Vilna, and under the same title, another manual (described 
by Kalajdovié, 1823, p. 326, and Xarlampovic, 1898, p. 448 f.) that 
includes the whole first part of Ivan’s Primer (all levels of the alpha- 
bet, finishing with the acrostic) and some of the texts of its second 
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part. In 1634 the Moscow printer Vasilij Fedorov Burcov-Protopopov 
published, and in 1637 republished, a Primer that, with a few retouches, 
repeats this Vilna manual of 1621 (see Kalajdovic, 1823, and 1824, 
p. 171). One of the few copies preserved of Burcov’s second edition 
(cf. Karataev, p. 453), an acquisition made by Henry Boyle ‘apud 
Novagoroda’ 5 January 1655/6, is now in the Harvard College Li- 
brary. 

From the oldest period of East Slavic printing, which in Karataev’s 
well-grounded view finishes with the promotion of Patriarch Nikon 
in 1652, sixteen editions of Primers have been recorded, but undoubt- 
edly the total number produced was considerably higher. In nine 
cases copies have survived only in Western libraries. Of these sixteen 
Primers, the majority, namely ten, present Ivan Fedorov’s compilation 
or imitations of it. But even the Primer presumably published in Vilna 
on the eve of the seventeenth century and ‘textually quite distinct from 
all the other azbuki under discussion’ (Barnicot and Simmons, p. 106) 
borrows its title from the Moscow Primer of Ivan Fedorov. Most of 
the early Primers known (eleven among sixteen) were printed in 
Byelorussia — eight in Vilna (1593-1601, 1596 bis, 1618 bis, 1621 
bis, 1652), one in Kutein (1631), and two in Mogilev (1637, 1649). 
Of the other five, three appeared in Moscow (1634, 1637, and — most 
probably — the Undated Primer) and two in the Ukraine — one at 
Lvov (1574) and one at Ostrog (1598). 

The Moscow Primer of 1637 was reprinted by the Russian Old Be- 
lievers in 1781, so that Ivan Fedorov’s compilation remained vital 
for over two centuries. What particularly attracted the antagonists 
of Nikon’s reforms in this textbook of the sixteenth century was 
the Primer’s version of the eighth article of the Creed: Ived(u)xa 
s(vja)tdgo istinnago izivotvorjascago (p. 54 of the Lvov edition; ex- 
pressed similarly in the Book of Hours of 1565 and in the Book of 
Hours adjoined to the Psalter of 1570). The adjective istinnago (very) 
has replaced gospoda (Lord) in the original phrase ‘And in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life.’ This substitution was probably 
inspired partly by a previous passage of the Creed — b(0) ga istinna 
6tb(o) ga istinna, and partly by the Old Church Slavonic translation of 
the Greek avedpua ris adnGeias (the spirit of truth) in John 15: 26 as 
duxs istin’nyi (the very spirit), which passed also into the prayer to 
the Holy Spirit, where the Moscow and Lvov Primers give the tradi- 
tional reading uteSitelju d(u)Se istinnyi (p. 49; cf. Jagi¢, Ap., p. 46). 
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In twenty-five manuscripts from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century consulted by Gezen in his inquiry into the history of the 
Church Slavonic Creed, fifteen substituted istinnago for g(ospod)a, 
while in printed books prior to Ivan Fedorov’s publications this sub- 
stitution is rare: Gezen found it only in the Nesviz Protestant Cate- 
chism of 1562. On the other hand, the joint formula g(ospod)a 
istinna emerges in some of the Venetian Church Slavonic prints of 
the sixteenth century and in Skorina’s Vilna book of 1525, and, after 
Ivan Fedorov’s death, penetrates into the Vilna Grammatika of 1618 
(Bodleian: Ashmole 917), into its re-edition of 1621 (Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge), and into a few editions of the Book of Hours in 
Vilna, Ostrog, Moscow, and Kiev, although the Moscow ecclesiasti- 
cal council of 1551 (Stoglav) accepted the variants gospoda and 
istinnago but rejected their combination (see Gezen, pp. 62 ff.). Most 
of the Ukrainian churchmen of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries adhered to the original reading gospoda, while in 
contemporary Moscow there was a predilection for the version istin- 
nago. Thus the Primer of Lavrentij Zyzanij (Vilna, 1596) does not 
include this adjective in the eighth article of the Creed; it is deliberately 
omitted in the Vilna alteration of Ivan Federov’s Primer (1621) de- 
scribed by Kalajdovié (1823), but in the copy of this Vilna edition 
that came to Muscovy the page was replaced by a handwritten text 
with the reading istinnago, and similarly this word is inserted by hand 
in a copy of a Vilna Primer of 1652 that belongs to the Leningrad 
Public Library (see Pekarskij, pp. 167, 169). Towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century the substitution of istinnago for gospoda was 
repudiated by Petr Mohyla, the authoritative Metropolitan of Kiev 
(see his Trebnik of 1646), and his example was followed by such a 
Ukrainizer of the Moscow ecclesiastical pattern as the Russian Patriarch 
Nikon in his rules of 1656 (see Gezen, p. 66; cf. Kapterev). Burcov’s 
Primers of 1634 and 1637 still followed Ivan Fedorov’s example, but 
in the next Moscow Primer, Bukvar’ jazyka slovenska, published un- 
der the Tsar Aleksej in 1664, the controversial adjective was canceled 
(see Pekarskij, p. 169). The Old Believers persevered in invoking 
duxa svjatago istinnago (see Golubinskij, p. 237 f.) and continued to 
use Burcov’s manual of 1637. 

In the Russian 1860’s, with the yearning of the time for enlighten- 
ment and for exposure of the ‘dark past,’ the historians of education 
cited the precepts for strict education and punishments from the early 
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Primers, such as the Vilna publication of 1621, and mocked the grim 
counsels of the old Russian mentors, without realizing that these 
maxims were mere quotations from the Old Testament selected by 
Ivan Fedorov (see Pekarskij, p. 168; Mordovcev, pp. 2 ff.). Yet these 
same excerpts had become extremely popular in the Primers of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, where they were often 
either illustrated by a drastic picture of corporal punishment, as in 
the Vilna Grammatika of 1618, or amplified and even versified. Thus 
the Moscow Primer of 1679, published by order of Tsar Feodor 
Alekseevic, changed Solomon’s Proverbs into such rhymed lines as 
célujte rozgu, bic’ i Zezl lobzajte (Kiss the lash! osculate the whip and 
the rod!; see Pekarskij, p. 171). 

Ivan Fedorov’s Primer, which survived for generations in the later 
schoolbooks, can — along with his other works — also be approached 
as an instructive document for the history of the literary language. 

In his Zabludov prints and in the Lvov Apostle, Ivan Fedorov ad- 
joins to his name the appositive Moskvitin, and in his later, Ostrog 
works adds the indication z Moskvy (from Moscow). Why does he 
stress his Muscovite origin (cf. Romanovs’kyj, p. 3) in his emigrant 
publications? 

The late sixteenth century was, for the Eastern Slavs under the rule 
of Poland, ‘a cruel and mournful time,’ as Herasym Smotryc’kyj, the 
Ukrainian writer struggling for the Orthodox Church and first prin- 
cipal of the Ostrog academy, maintains in his verses prefacing Ivan 
Fedorov’s Bible. With the rise of the Jesuits in the Gentry Republic, 
the Orthodox Church of Ukrainians and Byelorussians was thrown 
on the defensive, and the pressure of Polish-Latin culture, supported 
by the state apparatus, was felt as an acute danger by the champions of 
the Eastern Orthodoxy and of the ‘Russo-Byzantine [rus’ko-vizan- 
tyjs ka] culture,’ which ‘made the cleavage between the Ukrainian 
and Polish life ever deeper,’ as HruSevs’kyj concludes (p. 17). 

Let us supplement the judgment of the leading Ukrainian historian 
with the testimony of Ukrainian linguistics. At the juncture of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Ukrainian ecclesiastical circles 
‘instituted a campaign to oppose to the Polish-Latin cultural tradition 
the Graeco-Slavonic continuity, and attempted in this way to find 
an adequate arm for a fight against a strong adversary’ (Serech, p. 
105). The tendency of earlier decades to vernacularize the language 
of church literature in Byelorussia and in the Ukraine, stimulated or 
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at least reinforced by the Hussite tradition and by the Reformation, 
had been defeated by the contempt of Catholic propaganda for the 
claims of vulgar speech to play a role in ecclesia. Only a sacred lan- 
guage with a venerable tradition could stem the aggression of Latin, 
and this role was assigned to Church Slavonic, which, promoted in 
the ninth century by the saintly brothers Constantine and Methodius, 
was used as the only liturgic language by all the Slavs of Greek rite. 
The main slogans advanced by the Polish Jesuits in their campaign 
against Church Slavonic were summed up in Skarga’s script of 1577, 
O iednosci kosciota Bozego pod iednym pasterzem (Concerning the 
Unity of the Divine Church under One Pastor). According to this 
renowned polemicist, religion and science were universally and un- 
translatably tied to Latin and Greek, since they were the only fixed 
languages, subject to rigid grammatical rules and immutable in time 
and space, whereas all other languages were subject to perpetual 
changes and had no firm grammar and vocabulary (swych grammatyk 
y kalepinow pewnych nie majq); in particular, Church Slavonic 
lacked stability and grammatical rules, and was neither a spoken lan- 
guage nor a tool of culture. 

The advocates of Church Slavonic were faced with the task of 
unifying, stabilizing, codifying, and purifying this language from 
vernacular admixtures. Therefore the publication of manuals became 
an urgent duty, along with the opening of schools where both Church 
Slavonic and Greek were taught. Planning such a school, the Lvov 
Stauropegial Fraternity insisted that the Holy Script be taught in 
Greek and Slavonic, because without such teaching ‘this Christian 
people would remain wordless’ (see HruSevs’kyj, p. 111); according 
to the traditional etymology, Slavonic (sloven’sk-) is conceived here 
as derived from slovo (word, verb) and as an antonym of bezslovesen 
(wordless, dumb). Deploring the decline in the employment of 
Church Slavonic (uéenie . . . Slovenskago Rossijskago jasyka) in the 
Ukraine, the Kievan Metropolitan Mixail Rahoza in his Epistle of 
1592 called for a knowledge of the ‘perfect grammatical Slavonic lan- 
guage’ (ssversennago grammaticeskago Slovenskago jasyka; see Akty 
IV, p. 42). A study of the evolution of the text of the Gospels in the 
Ukraine throughout the second half of the sixteenth century shows a 
gradual elimination of vernacular ingredients and an even higher 
familiarity with the bookish Church Slavonic norm (see Gruzinskij). 

When Muskovy of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had been 
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in need of experts in Church Slavonic, South Slavic refugees from 
the Turks had found there a vast field of work. Now, in the late 
sixteenth century, when a similar need arose in the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia, Russian refugees from Ivan the Terrible assumed in their turn 
a significant cultural role in those regions. By the sixteenth century 
Moscow had attained a fair level in Church Slavonic education, and 
Muscovites thus schooled, such as Ivan Fedorov Moskvitin, obstinately 
striving against people ‘who have neither mastered grammatical skill 
[mize gramoticeskija xitrosti navykse| nor grasped spiritual wisdom’ 
(see Karataev, p. 182), were welcome newcomers. 

Unification, stabilization, and normalization were the basic concerns 
of the Russian spiritual elite under Ivan the Terrible. Similarly, tex- 
tual, orthographical, and grammatical correctness in ecclesiastical works 
was of first importance for Ivan Fedorov, and the printing press was 
to be the means of achieving his purpose: daby upred s(vja)tyja knigi 
izlozilisja pravedné (postface to the Apostle of 1564; see Karataev, 
p. 154). The role of the Primer in serving this regulating principle 
would obviously be a central one. 

The leading spirit among the Russian emigrants in the Polish-con- 
trolled East Slavic lands was unquestionably Prince Andrej Kurbskij, 
the famous opponent of the Tsar and an ardent fighter for the Eastern 
Church. He zealously propagated ‘the desired and beloved Slavonic 
language, inherited from the ancestors,’ insisted on faithfulness to its 
grammatical rules (see Karataev, p. 412), and persuaded Prince Con- 
stantine of Ostrog to publish the Bible in pure Church Slavonic. Ohi- 
jenko’s assumption (1925, p. 162 f.; cf. pp. 124, 128 ff.) that he in- 
troduced Ivan Fedorov to the Prince of Ostrog is plausible, since the 
printer cooperated in Lvov with some of Kurbskij’s friends and ad- 
herents, and since, moreover, both of them seem to have had common 
ties from their Moscow life. Kurbskij developed an intensive program 
of translations from Greek into Church Slavonic, and he involved in 
these activities other Russian emigrants, such as Prince Mixail Obolen- 
skij, Mark Sarygozin, and the Abbot Artemij. When Kurbskij com- 
plained of the lack of skilled persons to collaborate in a translation of 
Basil the Great, Artemij wrote him that despite his old age he would 
be happy to come from his Luck home even on foot, if only he could 
be of help in a work of translation into Slavonic (sklonjajuci na slo- 
venskij; see Vilinskij, p. 179). 

This passion for pure and correct Church Slavonic was apparently 
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initiated by the Muscovites, but it found an encouraging response 
among the native Ukrainian writers. Thus one of the most original 
among them, Ivan VySens’kyj, admonished: ‘In church, do not per- 
vert the Evangelium or the Apostle into vulgar language, but after the 
liturgy, for people’s understanding, interpret and explain it in a 
simple speech. All church books and rules are to be printed in Slavonic 
. . . It is the devil who fights against Slavonic, because, of all lan- 
guages, this is the most fertile and the most agreeable to the Lord’ 
(Akty II, p. 210). 

One would expect that, in this atmosphere of struggle for Slavonic 
books, Xrabr’s apologetical treatise on Slavonic letters would be re- 
garded as particularly suitable reading. Yet this work, renowned and 
imitated in Russian literature, is the only text of the Undated Primer 
(and most probably of its presumable model, Ivan Fedorov’s Moscow 
Primer) that was not admitted to the Lvov version. Was it simply for 
reasons of economy that this long and concluding section of the Mos- 
cow Primer was rejected, or would Xrabr’s ardent polemic perhaps have 
added to the political difficulties of the impressor ruthenus in Poland? 
(The treatise was, however, included in the Vilna imitations of the 
Moscow Primer and in its adaptations by Burcov.) 

In general, the Lvov publications of Ivan Fedorov reflect the Mus- 
covite recension of Church Slavonic, which he naturally used in his 
Moscow prints. Even the errors in his Moscow and emigrant publi- 
cations are often of the same kind, as, for instance, when an e slips 
in instead of an unstressed é, which merged with e in Old Moscow pro- 
nunciation (see CernySev, p. 3). Examples of such an inheritance from 
the Moscow Primer may be seen on p. 47 of the Lvov Primer: razdeliSa, 
venéc. In other cases, however, the Muscovite error has been elim- 
inated (or perhaps these misspellings were introduced by the printer 
of the Undated Primer): 


Undated Primer Lvov Primer 
poseti, isceli poséti, iscéli (p. 50) 
vovedenii vovédenii (p. 56) 
vospevaju vespévaju (p. 57) 
obeséanija obéscanija (p. 64) 


Only a few conventional spellings that are characteristic of the 
Ukrainian orthographical tradition of the time distinguish Ivan Fe- 
dorov’s prints of Zabludov and Lvov from his Moscow pattern. In 
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the prefixes and prepositions we note 8%-, b-, against the modernized 
forms 80-, co-, or 8-, c-, in his Moscow prints (see DoroSenko, p. 41; 
Ohijenko, 1953, p. 30): 


Undated Primer Lvov Primer 
voedinyx veedinyx (p. 20) 
voiskusénie veiskusénie (p. 51) 
sobora sobéra (pp. 52, 54) 
vospevaju vospévaju (p. 57) 
nevozbranju nevozbranju (p. 58) 
vozdéjanie vezdéjanie (p. 60) 
vopreispodnixe vopreispodnixe (p. 68) 
voposlédnii voposle dnii (p. 71) 

Sojuze sojuze (p. 75) 


But in the colophon of the Lvov Primer, where the printer does not 
feel bound by Church Slavonic, he writes voluvdévé (in Lvov). 

Further, in the placing of word accent the emigrant publications 
deviate only insignificantly and infrequently from the Moscow prints. 
Such deviations as do occur reflect only occasionally a leaning toward 
Church Slavonic of an Ukraino-Byelorussian tinge; other variations 
rather indicate a somewhat vacillating prosodic pattern in the conven- 
tional pronunciation of Church Slavonic, and this is most natural, since 
the accent marks were a relatively recent innovation brought by the 
South Slavs, and the discrepancies between the South and East Slavic 
prosodic backgrounds were considerable. Examples of variation in 
accent between the two versions of the Primer are: 


Undated Primer Lvov Primer 
Scedrotami §cedrétomi (p. 48) 
dolgi délgi (p. 51) 
izbavitelja izbévitelja (p. 58) 
spodobize spoddbize (p. 60) 
Vouratexs vevrate’x% (p. 69) 


If, in the prayer Carju nebesnyj, the first printing of the Book of Hours 
(Moscow, 1565) spells sokrévisce and the Undated Primer sskrévisée 
while the Lvov Primer has sakroviiée (p. 49), it is difficult to say 
whether the latter prosodic variant reflects a Ukrainian recension of 
Church Slavonic: the form current in Ukrainian sources is sokréviste 
or skrévisée, but of course such prosodic variations as kladdviSie, 
bojovisée, grobévisce are attested in Ukrainian (see Ohijenko, 1952, 
p. 71 f.). 
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An interesting feat~re of the Lvov Primer is a stricter tendency 
to avoid any trace of the vernacular. Compare tebé (p. 49) with the 
form tobé in the Moscow version, and the consistent -™ in the third 
person ending with the alternation in the paradigms of the Undated 
Primer of forms like krestits, xvélits, ziZdute with forms in -™: z2éZder’, 
nésit’, rédit’, izbavljdjut’, tvorjat’. The orthographical conventions 
are carried out more consistently in the Lvov Primer; in the Moscow 
version the distribution of the ‘small jus’ and A, of the and I, of the 
OY and the corresponding ligature or of O and w sometimes contra- 
dicts the accepted pattern and probably goes back to the sources 
copied. The heightened editorial care in the Lvov Primer corresponds 
to a greater thoroughness in its typographical work. 

In sum, we may state that the Muscovite recension of Church Sla- 
vonic, along with the Moscow type face, based on the Muscovite 
half-uncial book hand, was transplanted by Ivan Fedorov to Zabludov 
and Lvov, although it is obvious that his prints in Byelorussia and 
Galicia were destined primarily for local consumption. In this latter 
connection it is noteworthy that in his inscriptions and explanatory 
notes he uses the Byelorussian and Ukrainian loanwords drukovéti 
(to print), vydrukoval (has printed), vydrukovano (is printed), 
drikar (printer), drukdrnja (printing house), against the forms, tradi- 
tional in Muscovy, that he employed in his Moscow books: peédtati 
(to print), mapecdtan (is printed), pecdétnoe dé'lo or pecdtnyx knig 
dé'lo (printing house). The Apostle issued in 1606 by Ivan Androni- 
kov Nevézin in ‘the printing house of His Majesty,’ the False Dimitrij, 
was the first Moscow publication in which the western term drukarnja 
emerged. 

‘Year’ is rendered only by the Church Slavonic /éto in Ivan Fe- 
dorov’s Moscow prints, while the Zabludov and Lvov publications 
alternately render it by /éto and by the local and West Slavic rok. 
The years are counted in his Moscow prints according to the old 
Russian tradition, from the Creation of the World, but in the Zabludov 
and Lvov works from the Incarnation of the Saviour. Ivan’s patro- 
nymic in the Moscow prints is Fedorov, against the form Fedorovie’, 
the only one which he uses in Zabludov and Lvov. 

When, however, Ivan Fedorov moved to Ostrog, he returned to the 
Moscow forms: we find peédtnik (printer), napecdtana (is printed), 
léto (year), and the patronymic form @eédorov. In chronology he 
gives both points of departure — the Creation of the World and the 
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Incarnation of the Saviour. Only in the anonymously printed Ostrog 
leaflet, with Ukrainian calendar verses, which is usually attributed 
to Ivan Fedorov, the corresponding terms are naturally drukovano 
and rok, and the years are counted from the Birth of Christ. 

The reasons for this return to the Moscow pattern are obvious. The 
Ostrog publications, and more especially the Bible, were intended for 
a much wider range of readers than the prints of Zabludov and Lvov. 
To Lvov alone the printer himself brought back from Ostrog 400 
‘libros bibliorum ruthenicorum idiomate ruthenica scriptos’ (Zérnova, 
p. 62). A note of 1573 in an Ostrog folio Bible states that copies of 
this work ‘were brought to Moscow, the capital of Great Russia . . . 
and spread over all the towns, where they have remained until now.’ 
Zérnova adds that the numerous copies still preserved in the various 
libraries of Russia and even in the Balkan lands testify to an enormous 
circulation of the Ostrog Bible. In effect, this Bible was intended for 
all the Slavs of the Greek rite, for the whole people of Slavonic tongue 
— ves’ slavjanskij jazyk, in Kurbskij’s formulation. The orientation 
of the Ostrog Bible was therefore toward an all-embracing Church 
Slavonic pattern. Regionalisms (such as druk- and rok) were to be 
avoided. The simultaneous use of the two chronologies symbolized 
an appeal to both the southwestern and northeastern portions of the 
Orthodox Slavic world. Although made by a Muscovite emigrant in 
cooperation with other Russian emigrants, such as Andrej Kurbskij, 
the Ostrog Bible not only spread all over Tsardom, but, like the first 
Moscow prints of Ivan Fedorov, advertised to the reader its support 
by the Tsar. The books of 1564 and 1565 appeared, as is stated in their 
postface, ‘by the order of the pious Tsar,’ and from the same ‘pious 
Tsar, highly excelling in Orthodoxy,’ as the preface to the Ostrog 
Bible emphasizes, Prince Constantine of Ostrog received a copy of 
the Church Slavonic Bible assembled and edited by the Novgorod 
Archbishop Gennadij at the end of the fifteenth century, a gift that 
substantially contributed to the Ostrog publication of 1580-81. 
Ukrainian pilgrimage to Moscow for Church Slavonic manuscripts is 
attested from 1561 (see Xarlampovic, 1914, pp. 8 ff.). 

Ivan Fedorov’s Primer is a significant link in the chain of repeated 
efforts to reunify and stabilize Church Slavonic as the hieratic and 
literary language for the Slavs of the Greek rite. The content of the 
whole publication is a Church Slavonic inheritance received from or 
through Balkan Slavic literature, adopted and re-adapted by Russian 
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tradition and transplanted into Ukrainian culture. This Muscovite 
cultural infiltration into the Ukraine and Byelorussia was particularly 
intensive between the Lublin political union of 1569, which strength- 
ened Polish pressure on the Ukrainians and Byelorussians, and the 
Brest church union of 1596, which alarmed Moscow by opening doors 
for Catholic gains in these lands of Graeco-Orthodox tradition, creating 
in Muscovy an atmosphere of ecclesiastical and cultural mistrust and 
of fearful alienation from the whole region. Thus the first half of 
the seventeenth century saw a gradual slackening of literary exchange 
between the northeast and the southwest of Eastern Slavdom, together 
with a more autonomous development of the Ukrainian, chiefly 
Kievan, recension of Church Slavonic. This recension rapidly made 
way among the Southern Slavs, and in particular among the Croatian 
Catholics, who revised their church books on Kievan models (see 
Jakobson, p. 83 f.). Finally, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, with the political incorporation of the Ukraine into Russia, 
the Kievan version of the church books and the Kievan recension of 
the liturgic and literary language won dominion over Muscovy (see 
Kapterev). The earlier influence of Ivan Fedorov’s prints in the 
Ukraine facilitated the success of these new steps towards the uni- 
fication of Church Slavonic and of the canonic texts.” 


RoMAN JAKoBSON 


“For great assistance in the research requisite to the present undertaking my 
thanks are due to several colleagues, particularly to D. Cizevsky, G. W. Cottrell, 
Jr, W. A. Jackson, G. Shevelov, and W. Weintraub, and, above all, to my abiding 
collaborator, Dr J. Besharov, to whom I venture to inscribe my work, brought to 
its end the 26th of June 1954 at the hospitable Catskill farm of my friends the Lagas. 


SpectaL Nore 


Moscow Pravda of 30 October 1954 carried a communication based on 
the alleged existence of a copy of Ivan Fedorov’s Lvov Primer of 1574 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. According to information received 
from M. Julien Cain, Administrateur Général, there is no copy of this 
Primer in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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APPENDIX 


Ivan Fedorov’s Lvov Primer is an octavo of five unsigned sheets or fo 
leaves. The paper bears a watermark, a horseshoe with sharply turned ends, 
like an ancient stretched bow, enclosing an outlined cross whose arms touch 
the sides but whose base does not quite touch the center or toe of the shoe. 
This same watermark occurs on many, though by no means all, of the 
sheets used in the folio Apostle printed in Lvov in the same year (see repro- 
duction in Krypjakevyé). It is of interest to note that, while both the 
Primer and the Apostle are without sheet signatures, Ivan Fedorov had 
used signatures in his Moscow printed books a decade earlier. 

The only known copy of the Primer, that at Harvard, is, for such a book, 
in remarkably fine, clean condition, with only a small tear in the lower 
outer blank margin of the thirty-sixth leaf. The leaves measure 157 by 
100 mm., and, to judge by the missing portions of the watermark, the top 
edge at any rate has been cut very little. The binding may be the original 
one, although if so at some time, possibly early in the nineteenth century 
(as suggested by a shelf-mark on the front paste-down), it was resewn on 
tapes, provided with a new leather spine of morocco, and new end- 
leaves of what would appear to be, in the absence of a watermark, 
eighteenth-century laid paper. The original end-leaves have been preserved 
and from the roe they contain indicate that the volume was ae 
in Italy at least as early as the seventeenth century. The hand-hewn o: 
boards of the sides, possibly original, were once covered with roll-stamped 
calf, of which only two strips are preserved. These each have a roll-stamp 
of a vine with flowers and fruit design surrounded by a triple border of 
blind fillets. 

As to the provenance of this unique book, we can only say with certainty 
that it is the grammar which Serge Diaghilev bought in Rome in 1927, 
for it came indirectly from his collection (see pp. 5-6 above). But cir- 
cumstantial evidence strongly suggests that its previous owner was Count 
Grigorij Sergeevié Stroganov, who was born in 1829 and died in 1910. 
The following notes on the Stroganov family and their collections are 
mainly gathered from information supplied by Mr Serge Cheremeteff, to 
whom I am much obliged. 

The family became wealthy in the sixteenth century through salt mines 
in the provinces of Vologda and Perm and later branched out into iron and 
other metals and participated in the occupation of Siberia. In the 
eighteenth century they were ennobled and as courtiers played a great 
role in St Petersburg. In the sixteenth century these rich industrialists 
formed a large collection of the publications of Ivan Fedorov that was 
divided between two brothers at the end of the century. 
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Count Sergej Stroganov (1794-1882), the father of Count Grigorij 
Sergeevit Stcoganov, was a man of culture and the friend of scholars. He 
was Adjutant General and Secretary for Education for the Moscow area, 
Governor of Moscow, and guardian of the heir to the throne, Nikolaj 
Aleksandrovit, but was dismissed by the reactionary minister, Uvarov, on 
the pretext that he had published a translation of Giles Fletcher’s Of the 
Russe Common Wealth (London, 1591), of which more later. His son 
was educated by the Russian historian, Sergej Solov’ev, and became an 
officer of the Life Hussars, and an adjutant of the Minister of Defense. He 
was sent to middle Asia, where he gathered a notable collection of Sassanian 
vases that he later bequeathed to the Hermitage. He resigned in the 1860’s 
and thereafter spent half his time on his estates in the region of Podols’k and 
half at the Palazzo Stroganov in the Via Sistina, Rome, where his world- 
renowned collection of works of art, manuscripts, and books was con- 
centrated (see Pollak and Mujfioz). The Palazzo thus was an important 
center of culture, frequented by such friends of the Count as Cardinal 
Rampallo, Father Pierling, Count von Biihlow, and the Polish historian 
Askenazi. He also generously aided poor but gifted painters, and spent 
much time in adding to his collections of books and pictures, often trading 
with the antiquarian dealers to improve his holdings. His diversified 
knowledge was combined with great modesty, although he was often con- 
sulted by the directors of many of the museums of Europe. 

His daughter, _ermeggs and granddaughter were all killed on his estates 
during the Revolution, and the guardians of his great-grandchildren dis- 
posed of his collections in the 1920’s, although some parts of them ap- 
parently were bequeathed to other relatives, for Dr Erwin Rosenthal 
recalls buying in Berlin about 1920-22 a complete set of the Tarocchi 
engravings and a French fifteenth-century printed Missal from a Russian 
princess who had inherited them from Count Stroganov. 

From the presence of the relatively early Italian scribbling on the end- 
leaves of the Lvov Primer it is unlikely that it was inherited from the 
sixteenth-century family collections, but more likely that it was recognized 
for what it was by Count Stroganov during the period of his Italian collect- 
ing, 1865-1910. What happened to the Primer at the dispersal of Count 
Stroganov’s collections is not known, nor is it known through what agent 
or bookseller Diaghilev acquired it. But on Diaghilev’s death it passed to 
his friend Boris Kochno (see Lifar’, 1938, p. 194), and from him, again 
through an agent, was obtained for the Harvard Library through the gen- 
erosity of Bayard L. Kilgour, Jr. 

The type used in printing the Primer is identical with that of the Lvov 
Apostle printed the same year, a copy of which is also in the Harvard 
Library,”* and this type is the same or at any rate cast from matrices made 


* Another copy of the Lvov Apostle is in the New York Public Library, which 
likewise has a copy of the Ostrog Bible. This last is also in the Yale University 
Library. A copy of the Moscow Apostle is in the Library of Congress. Available 
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with the same punches that Ivan Fedorov had used a decade before in 
Moscow."* The ornaments, however, though of similar design, either strap- 
work or heavy Germanic flower designs with black backgrounds (see 
reproductions), are of a smaller size than those used in the Lvov Apostle. 
A comparison of the Ivan Fedorov Moscow-Lvov type with a photograph 
of the type used in the unidentified Primer of which copies are in the 
Bodleian and Trinity College, Cambridge (see pp. 27-29 above), by means 
of a comparison microscope of low power, which juxtaposes the letters so 
that they may be carefully compared even by an eye unaccustomed to the 
Slavonic characters, reveals that they cannot have been cast from molds 
made with the same punches. The angles and curves are frequently differ- 
ent and the places where parts of the letters join are different, even though 
the general appearance of the letters is much the same. Likewise, if one 
may rely on line-cut reproductions, the unidentified type is not like any 
of the other early types reproduced in Nekrasov, Zérnova, or Ivan Fedorov. 


A. 


records would indicate that these, with the copies of the two Lvov publications at 
Harvard, are the only productions of Ivan Fedorov to be found in this country. 

“ This is of interest because of the tradition of the destruction of the Moscow 
press, which apparently has come down from Giles Fletcher’s statement in his Of 
the Russe Common Wealth (London, 1591), fol. 85v, where he says: ‘Some yeres 
past in the other Emperors time, there came a Presse and Letters out of Polonia, to 
the citie of Mosko, where a printing house was set vp, with great liking & allowance 
of the Emperour himselfe. But not long after, the house was set on fire in the night 
time, and the presse and letters quite burnt vp, as was thought by the procurement of 
the Cleargy men.’ 
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A Calligraphic Duel 


HERE is a never-ending fascination in the account of a con- 
test — of a duel, tournament, or battle of almost any sort. 
This fascination increases when the contest itself seems to be 
spiritually appropriate to its time and place. The imaginative 
reader can derive almost as keen a pleasure from the probably apocry- 
phal account of Dr Koch’s offer to fight with twin sausages, one in- 
fected with a lethal dose of trichinae, as he can from the most elaborate 
description of a mediaeval tournament. In the same manner, an ac- 
count of a calligraphic duel in eighteenth-century Spain has a justness 
of period and locale, combining the magnificent calligraphic tradition 
of Spain with the urbanity of the rococo, which gives it an interest far 
above that of a mere literary curiosity — especially when it is further 
distinguished as the composition of one of the contestants. 

Such a manuscript, ‘Historia del Ruidoso Desafio,’ forms a part of 
the calligraphic collection deposited in the Department of Graphic 
Arts of the Harvard College Library. Before the manuscript is de- 
scribed here, the author, Don Francisco Xavier de Santiago y Palomares 
(usually referred to simply as Palomares)* should be introduced as one 
of Spain’s most influential calligraphers — as accomplished, as stub- 
born, as pompous a man as ever wrote a beautiful hand.’ 

* Santiago or Santiago Palomares would ordinarily be his correct last name. His 
use of the second half of his father’s last name as his own was probably a matter of 
personal preference; it clearly is not a case, like that of Diego Velazquez, in which 
the artist is known by his mother’s maiden name —a practice relatively common in 
the past. In fact, Palomares never signed any part of his mother’s maiden name, 
Lopez Molero, after his own, though it would have been perfectly correct — if a 
trifle overpowering — to do so. 

* Palomares in his own writings has left a quantity of autobiographical material. 
The standard account of his career, by Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Diccionario bio- 
grafico y bibliografico de caligrafos espanoles (Madrid, 1914-16), Il, 133-148, has 
been largely followed here. Useful supplemental and corroborative material has been 
drawn from two manuscripts in the British Museum, MSS Egerton 587 and 588, 
microfilms of which were kindly made available by the Department of Manuscripts. 
These two manuscripts, almost entirely in Palomares’ hand, contain a very miscel- 
laneous assemblage of documents, including a wide variety of palaeographic fac- 
similes, together with drafts of letters, treatises, prospectuses, and so forth. The as- 
semblage testifies at once to Palomares’ assiduity in the exercise of his chosen art, 


his innate refractoriness in contacts with his fellow beings, and his dogged determi- 
nation in the pursuit of his own ends. 
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Palomares was born in Toledo 5 March 1728 of a well-known, re- 
spected, but apparently not very wealthy family. His father, Francisco 
de Santiago Palomares, was a man of good education and inquisitive 
temperament whose interests included mathematics, archaeology, nu- 
mismatics, and literature; he also possessed a fine library and exercised 
a variety of manual skills. Though the education of his son was en- 
trusted to tutors, he took a personal and active interest in it, and it was 
he who encouraged the young Francisco Xavier to practice calligraphy 
by giving him the works of the seventeenth-century master Pedro Diaz 
Morante to copy.* The young man showed a remarkable aptitude for 
the art, and by the time he was eighteen he was invited by Father 
Andrés Marcos Burriel (1719-1762), scholar and archaeologist, to 
assist in making facsimiles of ancient manuscripts in the archives of the 
Cathedral of Toledo.* A few years later, around 1750, Burriel em- 
barked on the monumental task of revising the archives and eventually 
studied over two thousand documents, many of which had been for- 
gotten by the world of scholarship. 

It was in the 1750's that Esteban de Terreros y Pando (1707-1782), 
a Jesuit, translated the Abbé Noél Antoine Pluche’s Le spectacle de la 
nature (Paris, 1732) into Spanish under the title El espectaculo de la 
naturaleza (Madrid, 1756-58), in sixteen volumes. Burriel helped the 
translator by writing an entirely original essay on Spanish palaeography 
to replace Pluche’s article on French scripts,° and for this essay, appear- 
ing in 1758 as Volume XIII and entitled Paleografia espaitola, Palomares 
made eighteen script facsimiles.® 


*Pedro Diaz Morante (ca. 1565-1636) was an eminent and influential Spanish 
calligrapher, best remembered as the inventor and popularizer of calligraphic liga- 
tures in the Spanish bastard hand. He succeeded in preserving the elegance of the 
original letter but so speeded up its execution that his critics accused him of witch- 
craft. He himself, amazed at his own success, ascribed his improvement directly to 
divine intervention. 

“These facsimiles are now a part of the Burriel collection in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. 

* The fact that Burriel made his contribution anonymously has caused the Paleo- 
grafia espanola to be ascribed to the general translator and editor, Terreros, whose 
name appears on the title-page, but the theory is no longer tenable. Burriel himself 
has elsewhere claimed the authorship of the work and there is no good reason to 
doubt his assertion. For a brief resumé of the authorship dispute see Maggs Bros., 
Catalogue No. 495: Books Printed in Spain and Spanish Books Printed in Other 
Countries (London, 1927), pp. 721-722. 

* These facsimiles were engraved by Gonzalez and by Pea, two craftsmen of 
whom nothing else is known. 
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It was, then, under Burriel’s wise guidance that Palomares devel- 
oped a combination of manual skill and palaeographic knowledge per- 
haps unique in his generation. His work attracted the attention of the 
government authorities, and he was recognized by being appointed, 
rather illogically, to the Department of Provincial Revenues in Madrid, 
where, with an assured salary and apparently light responsibilities, he 
succeeded in producing a staggering amount of calligraphic and palaeo- 
graphic work. 

In 1762 he was appointed to assist in cataloguing the Escorial manu- 
scripts. During his tenure he succeeded in getting into a characteristic 
squabble with the head cataloguer.’ In 1764 he helped in a reorganiza- 
tion and transfer of the State archives and was rewarded by being 
placed in charge of them. He executed a variety of elaborate facsimiles 
of Church documents; designed in 1773 for the Biblioteca Real a type 
face, never used but still extant; and furthered his own palaeographic 
studies.® 

During 1774-75 he wrote his best-known and most influential work, 
the Arte nueva de escribir,’ which he described with unusual modesty 
and pleasant inaccuracy as being mainly the work of Morante. Actu- 
ally, the Arte nueva was nothing of the sort. Palomares set out to re- 
store to Spanish calligraphy the simplicity and elegance it had enjoyed 
in the days of Morante, and he also set out, by reviving Morante’s 
system of joining letters, to increase the speed with which it could be 
written. He was gratifyingly successful in both endeavors, but aside 
from this joining of letters he used little else that can be called Mo- 
rante’s. The plates of the book do not reproduce the baroque master’s 


* This particular quarrel of Palomares’ is fully documented in MS Egerton 588, 
fols. 119-170. 

*Cotarelo, Diccionario biografico, Il, 136-137. 

* Arte nueva de escribir, inventada por el insigne maestro Pedro Diaz Morante, 
e ilustrada con muestras nuevas, y varios discursos conducentes al verdadero magis- 
terio de primeras letras, por don Francisco Xavier de Santiago Palomares (Madrid, 
Antonio de Sancha, 1776); folio; xxviii, 136 pp.; title-page and 40 plates engraved 
after Palomares by Francisco Asensio y Mejorada (copy in the Plimpton Collection, 
Columbia University Library, kindly made available for examination). Asensio 
(1730-1794) was a Spanish calligrapher, engraver, and official of the Biblioteca Real. 
After the publication of Palomares’ book Asensio’s own calligraphic style underwent 
a complete change. He also engraved plates for Servidori and for Merino, which 
probably places him as the foremost Spanish calligraphic engraver of the eighteenth 
century. Of his varied skills, the one in which he took the greatest pride was his 
microscopic hand, which he was still able to write at the age of sixty-three (Cotarelo, 
Diccionario biografico, 1, 122-126). 
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beautiful though heavy script, but rather Palomares’ own graceful, 
simple, and thoroughly eighteenth-century hand. The patriotic and 
semi-literary organization, La Real Sociedad Bascongada de los Amigos 
del Pais, which had commissioned the work, accepted it in 1775 and 
ordered it printed in 1776. Three students were sent to Madrid to study 
calligraphy under the new system.” The book was praised and ac- 
cepted from the moment of its appearance. The only person of note 
who registered a complaint against it was the able penman Father 
Merino, who, however, later became one of Palomares’ most enthu- 
siastic supporters.” 

His fame assured, Palomares continued to produce work and to ac- 
cumulate honors. He completed a Gothic palaeography in 1776 ” and 
a Paleografia general in 1781, presenting the latter to the Academy of 
History upon his initiation in the same year.* He also completed, in 
1786, a history of the development of Spanish script,"* and left a large 
mass of unfinished material at the time of his death. His calligraphic 
skill was further utilized in embellishing official documents, maps, and 
inscriptions on public monuments. 


Palomares in private life apparently ruled with an iron hand. He 
married Paula Gertrudis Revenga y Salinas, by whom he had five chil- 
dren. His violent temper flared out when he disinherited his eldest 
daughter for marrying without his consent, but he managed to repent 
and forgive her before his death. He died in Madrid in 1796, sur- 


* In his preface to the Arte mueva de escribir (p. viii) Palomares mentions these 
students by name: Juan Antonio de Aranguren, Lucas Antonio Saenz de Cortazar, 
and José Ventura de Zubiaurre. Though they all seem to have been diligent and 
accomplished students, none of them ever attained any real importance. 

* The Aescolapian Father Andrés Merino de Jesucristo (1730-1787), an excellent 
and learned calligrapher, wrote the rounded, Frenchified letter popular before 
Palomares’ time and in private correspondence bitterly criticized the innovator. But 
by 1780 he had changed his mind as well as his style, and in adopting the Palomares 
system and teaching it to his pupils he established the basis for the subsequent fame 
of the Aescolapian writing school (Cotarelo, Diccionario biografico, Il, 28-32). The 
story of how the Italian calligrapher, Servidori, published Merino’s early critical 
letters in an effort to discredit Palomares, and of how Palomares replied by attacking 
his attacker makes fascinating reading but is far too complicated a story to elaborate 
upon here. Cotarelo reports it with some relish in his articles on Palomares and on 
Servidori (Diccionario biografico, Il, 133-148, 252-285). 

*Prologue and prospectus in MS Egerton 588, fols. 86-103 and 108-115, the 
latter in a round hand that can hardly be Palomares’, even granting the calligrapher’s 
extreme virtuosity in adaptation. 

* Portion in MS Egerton 587, fols. 1-18. 


“Prospectus, dated 1796, in MS Egerton 587, fols. 198-206 (three copies). 
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rounded by family and friends, without the penury that marked the 
end of so many other Spanish calligraphers. 

Palomares’ preponderant influence on Spanish calligraphy has been 
clearly recognized. Cotarelo y Mori, the standard authority, calling 
him ‘the best of his day,’ declares that the Arte nueva is surpassed in 
importance only by Juan de Iciar’s much earlier and epoch-making 
Arte de escribir (1548). Cotarelo further maintains that after 1776 
(the year of the appearance of Palomares’ Morante-inspired ‘letra bas- 
tarda’) ‘no serious calligrapher ordinarily used or studied other kinds 
of script than that of Palomares, and with a few more or less successful 
modifications it has been handed down to the present generation and 
promises to continue dominant in the field.’’* As a palaeographer 
Palomares showed both stubbornness and inaccuracy — vices typical 
of so much of the scholarship of his time. His real service to palaeog- 
raphy was probably embodied in the beautiful facsimiles of early scripts 
that he executed for his own and other people’s researches. 

With this glimpse of the calligrapher, the imaginative reader is now 
ready to witness the duel. He should visualize the manuscript history 
of this affair as consisting of 59 sheets of varying sizes, many of them 
folded once and all of them mounted on hinges and bound together in 
gold-tooled mottled sheepskin (37 by 30 centimeters), probably eight- 
eenth-century Spanish, to make a book of 86 leaves (including blank 
halves of the folded sheets). 

The contents are in two parts. The first part, consisting of 23 sheets 
(or 24 leaves, the first sheet being folded), includes the title-page and 
the account of the duel. The first leaf is blank. The title-page, fol. zr, 
is written in various scripts, with simple calligraphic embellishments. 
The text, occupying fols. 3r-24r, averages 26 lines of script per page. 
A typical page, fol. 141, is shown in Plate I. 

The second part, consisting of 36 sheets, varying in size and mostly 
folded (making 62 leaves), contains illustrative material, some of which 
was used in the duel. First come two letters in other hands (fols. 
25-28), with annotations by Palomares, and next an affidavit by Palo- 
mares signed by three notaries (fols. 29-30). Then follows, to the end 
of the manuscript, the long series of sheets, nearly all folded, that em- 
bodies Palomares’ triumphant demonstration of his calligraphic virtu- 
osity. The medium employed is black or red ink, with the addition, 
in many instances, of colored washes. A constant striving for verisi- 


* Diccionario biografico, Ml, 133-134. 
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militude in the presentation of facsimile pages, even to the drawing in 
of pins, dog-ears, tears, and scrolls, coupled with vivid color schemes 
for background, yields some rather startling results on occasion. A 
brief summary of these specimens is as follows: miscellaneous alphabets, 
including Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Etruscan, Gothic (fols. 31-32); 
Chinese characters (fols. 33-34); Armenian and Slavonic alphabets 
(fols. 35-36); pages of Greek and Arabic (fols. 37-38); fragments of 
Syriac, Coptic, Samaritan, and Hebrew (fols. 39-40); the Ave Maria 
and the Pater Noster in Arabic (fols. 41-42); facsimiles of mediaeval 
Spanish manuscripts, alphabets, sepulchral inscriptions, etc. (fols. 43- 
63); facsimiles of typography (fols. 64-70); alphabet of Roman capi- 
tals after Plantin (fol. 71); facsimile of a document signed by Queen 
Isabella (fol. 72); Latin and Greek alphabets (fols. 73-78); alphabet- 
ical tables of mediaeval Latin abbreviations and ligatures (fols. 79-86). 
Many of the specimens are signed by Palomares, and a number are 
dated. In addition, four large sheets (fols. 37-38, 39-40, 43-44, 45-46) 
are signed by the same three notaries that appear in the affidavit of fols. 
29-30. It would be necessary to reproduce practically every specimen 
in the manuscript to illustrate adequately the duelist’s full range, but 
at least three diverse types are shown in Plates II (fols. 39v-4or), III 
(fol. 64r), and IV (fol. 72r).*® 

It is clear from the dates scattered through the manuscript that all 
of the text and most of the illustrative material were written in 1758. 
At least two of the specimens are later, however, bearing the date 1760, 
and the title-page itself is dated 1761. The manuscript was undoubt- 
edly carefully put together for presentation, presumably to some highly 
placed member of the Spanish government. Its purpose, and its later 
history as far as known, will be discussed in due course. 

At present we are in the year 1758. Palomares, it will be recalled, 
is just emerging from obscurity by reason of the publication of his 
plates in the Paleografia espafiola. He is thirty years old, and presum- 
ably at the peak of his pugnaciousness. His attitude is suggested by the 
style of the manuscript title-page itself: “Historia / del / Ruidoso 
Desafio / sobre escribir Letras Orientales y antiguas / de Espaiia / pub- 
licado / por / Don Alexandro Ponce de / Leon, Andaliz, / vencido 
/ por / Don Francisco Xavier de Santiago, y / Palomares, natural de 
Toledo / Afio de 1761.’ 


“The manuscript is briefly described and its specimen sheets listed seriatim in 
MS Egerton 587, fols. 210-216. 
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The text that follows is far too long, bombastic, repetitious, and in- 
volved to warrant a full reproduction here. But its contents may be 
freely translated and summarized as follows. 


A small and relatively unimportant Madrid newspaper, not identified, 
carried in its issue of 3 February 1758 the following notice (fol. 3): 


Outstanding Skill 


A person of distinguished parentage, author of two published works, 
publicly announces that he is singularly skilled and talented in the writing 
of Oriental characters, all alphabets, and ancient Spanish scripts; further- 
more, he proclaims that his execution of such characters is so neat and ac- 
curate as to cause the copy to be mistaken for the original. The person 
challenges not only the Spanish experts but those of all Europe [to match 
his skill]. It seems to me that such a contest is worthy of attention by all 
scholarly antiquarians. It seems a shame that people so worthily learned 
should be unable to produce a clear, accurate, and legible treatise on the 
ancient scripts of Spain, whether in pamphlet form or any other convenient 
format, for the instruction of young and old, beginner and specialist alike. 
I am convinced that if they amused themselves by using time, otherwise 
idly wasted, in this glorious study the authors would find their labors 
ro Meher and, besides acquiring honors and riches, would avoid the rigor 
and gloom of their profession.. My own worth is almost negligible; never- 
theless I offer to print at my own expense whatever that person [the chal- 
lenger] or any other may wish to write (within the laws of brevity) con- 
cerning the ancient letters and characters of Spain, for this subject is close 
to my heart, not for the gl that might redound to me but because of its 
great public usefulness, for should a knowledge of ancient scripts become 
general, the ills that befall so many families might in some manner be 
decreased.** 


This strange, though seemingly sincere, notice apparently attracted 
a good deal of attention, not only in professional circles but among the 
public at large. The anonymity of the challenger and his fantastic 
claims gave rise to a wave of wonder mixed with skepticism, and a num- 
ber of eminent calligraphers, Palomares included, were accused of issu- 
ing the challenge. Palomares not only denied all connection with the 
article, but delivered a series of homilies on the stupidity of its claims 

* Palomares gives in his text neither the name of the ‘small and relatively un- 
important’ newspaper nor that of any member of its staff. The name of the author 
of the article, Don Francisco Mariano Nifo (‘El Diarista’), is identifiable from a note 


by Palomares on the margin of a letter of Nifo’s dated 28 February 1758 and bound 
in as fols. 27-28. 
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which, if one reads between the lines, probably increased in violence 
with the goading of friends, until finally he felt called upon to write 
a very stuffy letter to the author of the article accepting the challenge, 
though he was careful to add that his sole purpose in so doing was to 
test the challenger’s skill and to discover his identity. 

Both the author of the article and the challenger, astonished by the 
acceptance, made inquiries concerning Palomares, and were dismayed 
when they saw examples of his skill in the Paleografia espaiiola. Time 
passed without reply, and the increasingly impatient Palomares not 
only sent off a second letter to be delivered to the newspaperman in 
person but started an investigation of his own to discover the identity 
of the challenger. The results of the investigation only served to con- 
firm the already low opinion he had formed of the anonymous callig- 
rapher. 

The challenger, whose name turned out to be Alexandro Ponce de 
Leon, was an Andalusian gentleman, pleasant in manner and appear- 
ance, smooth in speech, reckless in behavior, and, as it transpired in due 
course, utterly devoid of calligraphic skill. He had resided in Madrid 
for some years without managing to acquire money or position. ‘Ap- 
parently his sole achievement was to have his works praised by people 
with skill equal to his own. He spoke on everything and felt capable 
of anything, but if his general ability paralleled his penmanship nothing 
more inept or thoroughly worthless could be imagined.’ So Palomares 
(fol. sv—6r), who closed the appraisal with an elegant and lengthy 
quotation from Martial. Palomares based his opinion on a map by 
Ponce drawn, according to witnesses, with great difficulty, and on the 
two published volumes mentioned in the original newspaper article, 
which he discovered to be a book entitled El cortesano en la aldea and 
which he dismissed as being a plagiarism of Gracian. He concluded 
that Ponce’s skills were limited to convincing ‘women and other unin- 
telligent souls,’ including Nifo, the author of the newspaper article, 
that he was the ‘Hercules of the pen.’ 

Palomares conjectured that Ponce and Nifo were good friends, that 
Ponce had confided his lack of success to Nifo, and that together they 
had concocted ‘the strangest scheme ever devised by rational beings’ 
(fol. 6v). This scheme was the issuance of a calligraphic challenge so 
enormous in scope that no calligrapher in his right mind would accept 
it. Asa result, without risking competition, Ponce would reveal himself 
as the undisputed master of his field. 


| 
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The ruse evidently had some measure of success. Ponce discreetly 
let it be known that he was the challenger, and several people appeared 
with commissions for him to read old documents or to write new ones. 
Ponce evaded his troublesome admirers by variously stating, as the 
occasion demanded, either that he was a calligrapher but not a scholar 
and did not read ancient scripts, or else that he was a palaeographer and 
not a public scribe. Palomares admitted that he could not see what 
profit Ponce expected to derive from these maneuvers, but added that 
Ponce at any rate performed them so glibly that his would-be cus- 
tomers invariably went away impressed, apologizing for the disturbance 
they had caused to so eminent a man. 

At this point Palomares self-righteously accepted the challenge. 
Ponce, now thoroughly frightened, thought it safer to do nothing. 
Whereupon Palomares sent a second note, delivered by hand, demand- 
ing action. At the same time Nifo was pressed by Palomares’ influential 
friends to publish some sort of reply. The harassed Nifo finally wrote 
up a notice that he printed in the February 11 number of his paper. 
It read (fols. 8v—or): 


Decorous Duel of Exquisite Skill in the Writing 
of Oriental and Ancient Spanish Scripts 


Don Alexandro Ponce de Leon, resident of this city . . . is the person 
who made a public challenge in my newspaper, issue no. 2, for Friday the 
3rd of February. Today, accepting his challenge, I present his opponent, 
Don Francisco Xavier de Santiago y Palomares. . . . Here are the two 
combatants in the tournament; now we shall see which of the two handles 
his quill with the greatest agility, finesse, and accuracy. The public would 
have had but slight interest and delight in so generous a duel had I pre- 
viously made public the identity of the challenger, inasmuch as challenger 
and acceptant might have reached a private understanding, denying us the 
delicate pleasure of knowing which of the two rivals would emerge vic- 
torious from the field of battle. Now, for the glory of our nation and that 
of one or both participants, it will be necessary to learn the result of this 
honorable duel. I should very much like to see the contest and its result. 
It matters little that I, like so many in my position, will have to forgo this 
pleasure, for princes, lords, and other personages will be present at the event 
and they alone are in a position to give prizes and fitting compensation to 
the rivals. I have fulfilled my duty towards the challenger, the acceptant, 
and the public; now it remains only for this newspaper to be informed of 
the victory, a most important matter, for all and sundry have been excited 
by a desire to hear of the performance. 


‘ 
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Palomares took the verbiage with a grain of salt, and on the next day, 
February 12, sent Ponce a rather curt note in which he said that he was 
willing to meet him at any convenient hour, and that each contestant 
should select two or three judges. He also suggested that a good place 
for the contest would be the roomy quarters of his friend Don Francisco 
Xavier de Quessada, adding that the choice of place was his by the rules 
of chivalry. 

Ponce replied on the same day in an opulent letter which Palomares, 
after copying into his text (fol. 10), bound into the manuscript among 
his illustrative material (fols. 25-26), no doubt as a living demonstra- 
tion of his opponent’s calligraphic bankruptcy. After preliminary 
compliments to Palomares’ fame and prowess, Ponce, observing that 
the duel was a matter of grave concern and its locale not lightly to be 
determined, offered the counter-proposal that it be held in separate 
cells of a monastery, where the contestants, duly locked up, should 
produce copies of Dutch type specimens. The winner, chosen by vote 
of a panel of disinterested experts, would be announced in the news- 
paper. The victory, Ponce had no doubt, would cause Palomares’ name 
to resound through the ages; there could be no shame in being van- 
quished by so great a hero. Palomares, reveling in Ponce’s ineptitude, 
passed the letter round among his acquaintances, whose comments he 
quotes at some length, concluding with that of the office janitor, who 
declared it fit only for wrapping pasties. When the joke was finally 
exhausted, Palomares’ friends tried to persuade him to forget the whole 
business. But they had not counted on his stubbornness: he insisted on 
the performance of the duel, ‘by way of diversion’ (fol. 111). 

On February 15 he sent another letter to Ponce, insisting that the 
duel be held in public, intimating that Ponce could not be trusted in a 
cell by himself, and adding that he could see no reason for the use of 
Dutch specimens if the contest had to do with the writing of Oriental 
and ancient Spanish scripts. On the other hand, he did agree to the 
reservation of a space for the affair in the convent of San Martin, in 
Madrid, giving Ponce the choice of either February 19 or February 23, 
and asking him to appoint three judges. Ponce did not reply. 

For a while Palomares trained by reproducing a variety of scripts 
and documents, later included among the illustrative material in the 
manuscript. Finally, tired of waiting, he asked a friend of his in the 
government, Don Joseph Angel Artaza, to see Ponce and to persuade 
him to visit Palomares in person (fol. 11v). After being assured that 
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no tests of skill would be demanded of him, Ponce made his appearance, 
threw himself into Palomares’ arms, and assured him of his undying 
affection, esteem, unworthiness, and such. Palomares, no mean rheto- 
rician, replied in kind, but with noticeable irony, until he happened to 
mention his practice sheets. Ponce thereupon produced a page inscribed 
with well-executed Oriental characters. Palomares questioned the au- 
thorship, and unable to prove Ponce a liar, suggested an immediate 
demonstration of skill, whereat Ponce started up, cried out to Don 
Joseph, ‘I knew this would end in a writing-contest!’, seized his hat, 
and fled. 

Palomares continued right on doing practice sheets, while Ponce 
spread the rumor that Palomares, since he was unwilling to accept any 
conditions, had lost by default. Ponce even tried to persuade Nifo to 
print a notice to that effect, but Nifo, alarmed at the publicity the affair 
was attracting, refused to do so. Palomares heard of this eventually 
and on February 19 sent Nifo another letter (fol. 13), which he asked 
to have published. With heavy sarcasm he reminded the readers of the 
newspaper that he had from the first been willing to demonstrate his 
skill at any time a public showing could be arranged. He mentioned 
his practice sheets, suggesting that Ponce make a similar set and that the 
sheets be judged side by side. 

This letter brought quick results. Nifo called upon Palomares the 
same evening, refused to inspect the practice sheets, and tried to per- 
suade Palomares that Ponce really was sincere and full of good will 
and that therefore the letter should be withdrawn. Palomares merely 
remarked that he had every intention of exhibiting his work, in the 
hope that this would force Ponce to produce something besides words. 
Finally a compromise was reached: Palomares was persuaded to write 
another letter and Nifo agreed to publish it. Ready the next day, it is 
copied at fol. 14 in the manuscript, whence the first sixteen lines are 
reproduced in Plate I. In this letter Palomares describes his four ex- 
hibition pieces, all triply notarized.’* The second of these pieces is 
shown in Plate II. His letter reads as follows: 


Satisfaction to the Public Regarding the Acceptance of the 
Decorous Duel in the Writing of Oriental Characters 


Don Francisco Xavier de Santiago, y Palomares, Officer of the Chief 
Accountant of Provincial Revenues, will be present on the first day of the 


*%In addition to the four notarized sheets, Palomares included with his illustra- 
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ensuing month of March in the Secretary’s Office of the Royal Proto- 
medicato’® with the following items written in the presence of three Secre- 
taries to the King our Lord (may God keep him) and notarized by the 
same: to wit: a page in Greek from the works of Polybius; another in 
Arabic containing a fragment of the Gospel of Saint Mark; another in 
Hebrew taken from the Egyptian Grammar of Father Kirker; another in 
Coptic or Egyptian script and language; another fragment that contains, 
in appropriate script, the chronology of the Samaritans; a fragment in Syriac 
of the works of Saint Ephraem. Copy of a Gothic document issued in the 
year of Our Lord 1103. Another fragment of the Morals of Saint Gregory 
written in the era 982. Another fragment in Gothic cursive script from the 
works of Saint Isidore kept in the Rusia Library of the Cathedral of To- 
ledo; others of the Mozarabic Missals in Gothic cursive script, all of a ven- 
erable antiquity; and finally another [fragment] of the life of Saint Millan 
kept in the same Library of Toledo. 

——— mentioned is written on divers sheets of Dutch Imperial 
papers signed at the bottom by the said three Secretaries, who are available 

or interview, on the afternoons of March 2, 3, and 4, by any serious person 
who might wish to consult them or the originals in order to judge the accu- 
racy of the copies. On Sunday the sth, Don Alexandro Ponce de Leon, 
duly challenged and summoned by the Acceptant, shall present his own 
works for judgment, with the condition that they [likewise] be notarized 
by three other Royal Secretaries. 

Although the aforementioned Don Francisco has not prepared other 
items for this event besides those noted, he will substitute those characters 
written by him in the Spanish Palaeography, which has just been published 
by Father Estevan de “Tassanes y Pando, in the translation of the Spectacle 
of Nature, and which include Spanish scripts from earliest times to the rule 
of the Catholic monarchs, and in the presence of Don Alexandro he will 
again write them as easily as if he were using modern script. 


At the same time Palomares warned Ponce of his decision. But Ponce 
and Nifo, increasingly confused by events, reverted to their usual 
tactics and decided not to print the announcement. Palomares’ patience 
vanished completely. On February 28 he threatened Nifo and the 


tive material (as fols. 29-30) the affidavit, dated Madrid, 23 February 1758, written 
by Palomares and signed by the same three notaries, certifying that the four sheets 
were executed by Palomares in their presence and that their signatures were duly 
attached to the sheets. See pp. 50-51 above. 

” The Protomedicato was a board of medical examiners, consultants, and officers 
of public health. The board was instituted in the fifteenth century as a mere group 
of examiners, but as time passed it acquired so many extra functions that it became 
too ponderous to be useful and was finally abolished in 1822. Palomares’ friend and 


emissary, Don Joseph Angel Artaza, was Second Officer in the Secretariat of the 
Protomedicato. 
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editor of the paper with legal action and accused them of all the base 
motives that came to his mind (fol. 15). Nifo immediately replied in 
a very humble letter” saying that his motives were really of the high- 
est sort and that Ponce needed more time to prepare — for a variety of 
reasons that only Ponce himself, in person, could properly explain. 
Palomares did not give the reply a thought, but appealed to Don Juan 
Cuxiel, Royal Justice of the Press, with a list of grievances and a request 
that Nifo be ordered to print the announcement and that Ponce be 
made to exhibit his work on March 12 (fols. 16r-17r). The judge was 
cordial to Palomares and acceded to his request. Nifo’s final plea was 
that the statement be shortened. This Palomares did, miraculously 
preserving its bombastic flavor, and it was published on March 3. 

‘Goliath’ Ponce, as Palomares styled him, replied in print the next 
day, complaining that Palomares should not be allowed to choose his 
own models for copying, that the date proposed, coming as a complete 
surprise, caught him, Ponce, somewhat unprepared, that ‘persons of 
honor’ are not necessarily qualified as judges of calligraphy, and so 
forth. Palomares’ exhaustive and exhausting rejoinder (fols. 19-21) 
was obviously intended to administer the coup de grace in the entire 
passage at pens. Even today it is a rather terrible document: bristling 
with insults both brutal and subtle, devastatingly precise in exposing 
Ponce’s fallacies, destined to rend and maim before the final kill. How 
Palomares’ friends convinced him that it should not be printed remains 
a mystery, but they did. Instead he drew up a memorial (fols. 22r—23r) 
of the entire affair, for presentation, together with his sample sheets, 
to Ricardo Wal, Minister of State for the King, Charles III, with the 
reiterated request that Ponce be made to perform. 

Wal apparently already knew something of the matter, and invited 
Palomares to a private interview. At this point of the narrative, if one 
reads between the lines, one can see that Palomares’ vanity exceeded all 
bounds. He had visions of dealing with, and being judged by, the 
highest intellectual and aristocratic circles of the kingdom, and un- 
doubtedly anticipated a shower of praise, distinctions, and decorations. 
Unfortunately, Wal merely read the memorial and called Palomares to 
a second audience a week later, where, with consummate politeness, he 
suggested that Ponce was no fit competitor for one so gifted and why 


* Copied on fols. 15v-16r. The original is bound into the manuscript as fols. 
27-28. 
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not drop the entire affair? He added that he would try to find a suitable 
government position as a reward for so striking a talent. 

Needless to say, Palomares was hardly pleased with this anticlimax, 
but there was nothing he could do about it. He was even less pleased 
when the promised position failed to materialize promptly. And so 
the text ends, on a rather resentful note, with a very formal farewell, 
the place and date ‘Madrid, 20 April 1758,’ and Palomares’ name in full 
signature. 

Yet, as we have seen, Palomares nursed his manuscript for three 
more years, no doubt in the hope that it might still avail him in the 
matter of preferment. Whether it actually was presented to some in- 
fluential official (assuredly not Wal) in 1761 or even later we have now 
no clue. The volume is entirely without early marks of ownership. 
Our first trace of it is in Belgium in 1803, in the La Serna collection, 
then the property of Carlos Antonio de la Serna y Santander (1752- 
1813), a noted Spanish bibliographer and philanthropist who had be- 
come a Belgian by adoption on moving to Brussels in 1772. The La 
Serna catalogue of 1803 calls the manuscript ‘infiniment précieux’ and 
describes it in such a way as to suggest that its value was thought to be 
primarily palaeographical.” Since La Serna maintained a lively interest 
in Spanish affairs and was expelled from his membership in the Institut 
de France for publicly upholding the Bourbon regime of Ferdinand 
VII, it is more than plausible that he acquired the Palomares manuscript 
as a gift from the Spanish crown. A more fitting present can hardly be 
imagined. 

La Serna’s library was sold by auction shortly after his death. The 
record for our manuscript then skips more than a hundred years, down 
to 1934, when it appeared in a catalogue of Leo S. Olschki of Flor- 
ence.” Four years later it was bought from Olschki by Mr Philip 


™ Catalogue des livres de la bibliothéque de M. C. de La Serna Santander, 2nd ed. 
(Brussels, 1803), IV, 107-108 (No. 5098*). The first edition of the Catalogue 
(Brussels, 1792) does not contain the manuscript, as the asterisk added to the cata- 
logue number indicates. Carlos Antonio de La Serna edited both editions, having 
inherited in 1791 the magnificent library of his maternal uncle, Simon de Santander. 

™No. 15,140 of Choix des libres anciens rares et curieux, X (Florence, 1934), 
4306-4307, with reproduction of fol. 61r (a privilege of the Catholic Sovereigns) in 
Plate XVI. The portion of Volume X of the Choix containing the Palomares manu- 
script is also printed separately as Olschki Catalogue CXI, Ornement (1934?), in 
which the manuscript is listed as No. 483, with the reproduction as Plate VI. The 
Olschki listings were recently utilized by Claudio Bonacini in his Bibliografia delle 
arti scrittorie e della calligrafia (Biblioteca bibliografica italica, V; Florence, 1953), 
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Hofer, and so came to its present resting place in the Graphic Arts 
Department of the Harvard College Library. 

As for Palomares himself, we have seen that a few years after the 
completion of the ‘Historia del Ruidoso Desafio’ he actually was 
awarded a higher government position than the one he had previously 
held, and we can only hope that his unique manuscript, so laboriously 
put together, in some measure helped to provide a happy ending for 
one of the most grotesque chapters in the history of calligraphy. 


FERNANDO ZOBEL DE AYALA 


pp- 255-257 (No. 1354, and reproduction of Olschki’s reproduction; the plate is, 
however, here erroneously captioned as deriving from Palomares’ Arte nueva de 
escribir, 1776). 


The ‘Fugitive Poetry of Mildmay Fane 


INCE 1932 the Harvard College Library has had among the 
English manuscripts given in memory of Lionel de Jersey 
Harvard a folio volume of poems by Mildmay Fane, second 
Earl of Westmorland, one of those minor figures in seven- 
teenth-century letters and politics who has left us a good deal of in- 
formation about himself without answering our most teasing questions. 
A member of the nobility who wrote and produced at least eight 
allegorical plays * at his country house in Northamptonshire, he cared 
enough to preserve these in manuscript but never bothered to explain 
their dark allusions to the contemporary upheavals that sent him into 
Scotland with the King in 1639 and eventually to the Tower in 1642 
for attempting to put the King’s Commission of Array into effect. 
We know that though he was one of the first to take the covenant 
and retire from public life until the Restoration, he emerged then to 
serve as Lord Lieutenant of Northamptonshire until his death, 12 
February 1665. Confidant of his stepson, Sir Horace Townshend, 
and his wife’s young cousins, Sir Edward and Robert Harley, he must 
have been aware of their steps to win over Monk and Fairfax in 1660. 
Patron of Herrick and admirer of Cleveland, he could probably have 
told what happened to each before and after Newark. Brother-in-law 
of Fairfax and the author of the emblematic poems in the privately 
printed Otia Sacra (1648), he should also have had interesting com- 
ments on the work of Andrew Marvell. Unfortunately, his auto- 
biography in B. M. Add. MS 34,220 (fols. 6r—21r) gives, instead, from 
his birth in 1602 until sometime in 1662 only a discursive record of 
his youthful travels, two marriages, and sporadic services to the two 
Charleses, interlarded with the names and birthdates of his children 
and rounded out with a history of the times reviewed in the light of 
the Restoration. 
The Harvard manuscript by no means answers all our questions, 
but it is certainly more satisfying than this autobiography since it is a 
*See Alfred Harbage, ‘An Unnoted Caroline Dramatist,’ Studies in Philology, 


XXXI_ (1934), 28-36; Clifford Leech, Mildmay Fane’s Raguaillo D’Oceano and 


Candy Restored (Materials for the Study of the Old English Drama, n. s., XV; 
Louvain, 1938). 
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collection of occasional poems, largely political, written during the 
period of strife, not after it. With it the editor of Fane’s plays in 1938 
might have had much more to say about their politics, but he had to 
declare the volume as he found it described in 1885 untraceable.’ In 
fact, so far as I can determine the late George Thorn-Drury is the 
only one to have read the collection as Fane’s since it was sold out of 
the Westmorland family in 1887 to J. & J. Leighton.* In 1921 Thorn- 
Drury, then owner of the manuscript, printed its two poems to John 
Cleveland, with a note explaining that they ‘are from a folio volume 
containing a considerable number of English and Latin verses by 
Mildmay Fane, second Earl of Westmorland, written almost entirely 
in his own hand.’ * Since the manuscript came to Harvard through 
the late Edgar H. Wells, one of the largest buyers at the first of 
Sotheby’s Thorn-Drury sales, ‘acting almost exclusively for the library 
at Harvard,’ ° it seems safe to assume that it passed from the Thorn- 
Drury estate into the collection that Wells was assembling for the 
Lionel de Jersey Harvard memorial during 1931-32, even though there 
is no record of it in the sale catalogues. By the time it was accessioned 
at Harvard, 26 August 1932, it had lost its author, sinking into an obliv- 
ion from which it only now emerges with the present reidentification. 

The manuscript, measuring 11/4 by 7% inches, preserved in a con- 


*Leech, Mildmay Fane’s Raguaillo, pp. 20-21. The description of 1885, by 
William O. Hewlett, in Historical Manuscripts Commission, Tenth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Part IV, p. 44, reads as follows: ‘Volume entitled “Fugitive Poetry,” con- 
sisting of several Latin and English verses, epigrams, acrostics, anagrams &c. chiefly 
of the time of the Interregnum, by Mildmay 2"* Earl of Westmorland.’ Although 
the report does not give a complete index, it offers sufficient pagination and quota- 
tion to satisfy the most skeptical that the manuscript described is identical with that 
at Harvard. For example, though it makes no mention of an emblematic drawing 
on p. 95 (as numbered) depicting Charles’s restoration ‘Aug:-20. 1650.’ it lists for 
that page the Latin poem beneath the drawing and transcribes the Latin comment 
added at the foot. Grosart’s edition of Fane’s Poems (1879), actually a mere reprint- 
ing (fifty copies by subscription) of Otia Sacra, has no reference to this manu- 
script. 

* Westmorland sale, Sotheby’s, 15 July 1887, lot 1052. Lot 1053, also by Fane, is 
described as ‘Poems in English and Latin, Autograph Manuscript 1655-65.’ This 
and the third Fane item in the sale, lot 1054, an ‘opera’ entitled ‘Ladrones or the 
Robbers’ Iland,’ have not been traced in more recent years. 

‘A Little Ark Containing Sundry Pieces of Seventeenth-Century Verse, ed. 
George Thorn-Drury (London, 1921), pp. 16-18. The preface, p. vii, states that 
‘originals of all the pieces have passed through the hands of Messrs. Dobell into 
mine.’ 


**The Thorn-Drury Library,’ Times Literary Supplement, 28 May 1931, p. 432. 
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temporary vellum binding, contains 98 leaves of uniform paper, collat- 
ing as follows: A**(—A1)B-C*D*E"F"*(-F16). There are no signa- 
ture marks. The first extant leaf is pasted down on the verso of the 
front cover as an end paper. The second and third leaves are lettered 
in pencil A and B; leaves 4-98 are numbered accurately in ink as pages 
1-189. The verso of fol. 98 is not numbered; this page and the pages 
numbered 2 and 189 are without text.® 

There are no ex-libris or other marks of ownership. The spine of 
the vellum binding bears a ‘D.’ in ink at the top and lower down a 
nineteenth-century leather label printed ‘Fugitive Poetry.’ in capitals. 
The inside of the front cover has various modern pencilings, partially 
erased, descriptive of the collection or referring to the Westmorland 
sale of 1887. The volume is catalogued as Harvard {MS Eng 645. 

A single hand appears to have written the entire manuscript (includ- 
ing the numbering of pages 1-189 and an index on pages 183-186), 
though in a variety of styles reflecting the long stretch of time covered 
by the volume.’ This hand may confidently be identified as that of 
Fane.* Typical poems exhibiting two very different styles of hand- 
writing are shown in Plates I and II.’ 

Circumstantial evidence in general and internal evidence in certain 
particular cases, including numerous allusions to persons, places, and 
events, combine to attribute the poems to Fane as author, with the ex- 
ception of those few signed ‘S. D.’ These initials, we are informed 
by titles and marginal notes, separate a Catholic friend’s epigrams on 
the Interregnum from the other poems in the collection.” Two of 
the poems, ‘Vpon y* Perfume Pembrooke left when he was sent to 
bit this World good night’ (p. 35) and ‘A Pepper-corn or small rent 


*In references to the manuscript I have followed the original page numbering 
in ink. 

* Dated poems range from 1637 to 1660, though many were obviously copied into 
the volume long after their composition. The arrangement seems entirely haphazard. 
Portions of pages left blank at one time were often filled in later with short poems. 

* It agrees, particularly in its most frequently employed style, with the correcting 
hand in the British Museum manuscript of Fane’s ‘Raguaillo d’Oceano’ (Add. MS 
34,221), which in turn agrees with that of a letter of 27 February 1632(?) in MS 
Harl. 3783, fol. 28r. See British Museum, Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts 
. . » MDCCCLXXXVIII-MDCCCXCIII (London, 1894), p. 252; Sir Walter Greg, 
Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses . . . Commentary (Oxford, 
1931), Pp. 369. 

* See also pp. 68-69 and 73-74 below. 

* See pp. 164, 165, 169, 175. Most of S. D.’s epigrams are parodies or imitations. 
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sent to my Lo: Campden for y® loan of his house at Kensington 9: 
Februar: 1651’ (pp. 142-147), are signed “W,’ and two others, ‘My 
Dedicatory at y* end of Beaumont and fletchers playes now sett out 


1646’ (p. 56) and ‘Brook house bay trees’ (p. 57), appear elsewhere 
as Fane’s. 


The latter the author printed in Otia Sacra." The manuscript ver- 
sion, like much of the ‘Fugitive Poetry,’ is topical. Though inferior 
metrically to the printed poem, it provides a clue to Fane’s standards 
for print, for it shows by comparison how he tightened his lines as he 
worked from the biographical to the emblematic. The two versions, 
manuscript and printed, are given herewith in sequence: 


Brook house bay trees 


Noe thunder blasts, Ioues planet nor Can 

Misfortune warpe an honest Man 

Shaken he may be by some one 

or other gust vnleaud by none 

but though y* winter’s sharpe & keen 

His resolutians keep him green 

And whilst Integretyes his wall 

His yeares all spring & hath noe fall 
Comp in terme & Lon. 
Decé. 13. 1643 


Occasioned by seeing a Walk of Bay-trees 


No Thunder blasts Ioves Plant, nor can 
Misfortune warp an honest Man; 

Shaken He may be, by some one 

Or other Gust, Unleav’d by none: 
Though tribulation’s sharp and keen, 
His Resolutions keep Green; 

And whilst Integrity’s his wall, 

His Year’s all Spring, and hath no Fall 


*P. 127. The Harvard copy of this work bears annotations in Fane’s hand. 
Bound in straight-grained blue morocco of about 1800, to which the crest of Sir 
Mark Masterman Sykes has been added on both covers, it has been identified as the 
Park-Hill-Gilchrist-Longman-Sykes-Thorold copy. It now contains both folding 
plates, but lacks the two leaves of additional poems at the end that have been noted 
in two or three copies (see William C. Hazlitt, Hand-book to the Popular, Poetical, 
and Dramatic Literature of Great Britain, London, 1867, p. 649; Bangs & Co., 
Catalogue of a Splendid Collection of English Literature ... from the Library of 
Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts, New York, 1902, pp. 218-219; Catalogue of Original and 
Early Editions of the Poetical and Prose Works of English Authors from Wither 
to Prior, New York, 1905, Il, 9). 
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At some time Fane apparently became aware of the fact that the 
thunder, not the bay, was sacred to Jove, for the manuscript has an 
‘e’ inserted in plant.’ Though it sacrifices rhythm for accuracy, only 
this version reveals that one of Fane’s best poems was written eight 
months after his release from the Tower, while he was still honor 
bound to stay within five miles of London and his house at Bartholo- 
mew Close. On 15 August 1643 he reminded the House of Lords that 
he had 


now been in confinement for 10 months, to the danger of his health for want of 
fresh country air which custom hath naturalized to him. Would not have trou- 
bled their Lordships amongst their most weighty affairs, were not the conse- 
quence of more concernment than his own life, but having a wife and a house 
full of small children his fears for them increase daily as the church bells tell 
him the sickness increases near his house. Whilst, what through taxation, seques- 
trations, and often plunderings he hath not wherewithal to procure them bread 
here, where without money ’tis not to be had. Prays the House so far to com- 
passionate his distressed condition as to give leave that he may with his family 
retire to one of his houses in the country, where his honor shall be as dear to 
him as it hath hitherto been.!? 


Yet on October 11 the parolee’s estates were still sequestered, and he 
estimated his losses from imprisonment and plundering at over £3,304." 

If no winter blasted the man who had lived through such a spring 
and fall, the first part of Otia Sacra suggests that he drew resolution 
from his religious meditations. The ‘Fugitive Poetry,’ however, assures 
us that Fane’s subsequent retirement from public life was anything but 
ascetic. Tribulation strengthened friendship. Once he had returned 
to his country house at Apethorpe, he sought to create ‘a genuine sum- 
mer’ with friends who would defy ‘the cold time and frozen fate.’ 
The only allusion to theatrical entertainments is a Horatian lament 
for the times —’ Rogatus quare Ludicra vt antea non praeparasset’ 
(p. 64), but other Horatian odes and many ‘Ballets’ celebrate the 
hunting, fishing, racing, and drinking exploits of his own immediate 
circle and the local county families. Although these are too ephemeral 
to remind us of Lovelace’s grasshopper poem to Charles Cotton, 
‘Friendships Salamander to x.x.x.’ (p. 128) expounds a similar philos- 
ophy with conviction if not felicity: 


“Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fifth Report (London, 1876), p. 101 
(House of Lords, Calendar). 
* HMC, Fifth Report, p. 109. 
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Whilst all y* world is on a flame 
And each bethinkes him wher to wander 
True Frendship should remain y* same 
Turn Nature into Salamander 
And from those fiers of spleen & hate 
Grow fatt & more incorporate 


Thvs my good Lo: wher Frends once are 
Knit in affections bond together 
Noe hot alarum from y* warr 
Should be of power to startle either 
But by how much such discords rise 
The more t’make Neighbours Sympothise 


Arrowes soon break when they vnquiuer 
For Strength vnite is of more force 
When smaller streams meet in a riuer 
Then add they glory to their source 
And not before whilst bankes of moss 
Their liquid interuenings cross 


Such Iealosies & fears appeer 
Stil whispring some disastrous fate 
To make a man his shadow t’fear 
And deem misfortune at y* gate 
When nothing can y'* soule offend 
Is constant to himself & frend 


T’was when y* blustring storms awoke 
Not blest beneath a sunshine skye 
The Trauler lapt him in his cloak 
For t’other had causd him t’throw it bye 
Soe t’is Afflictions prize alone 
To siment faster Vnion 
Then though y* Thundring Canons roar 
The Trumpetts sound & Coulers fly 
I am stil wher I was before 
Much more in love w® amity 
Whose Trophy I would raise as soon 
As Others horse doe & Dragoon 


A wittier statement of this same thought opens ‘An Inuitation to R. H: 
to change y¢ Citty life for this in ye Cuntry Apr —8. 1651” (p. 114): 


Robin if thou but kiss or sip 
In a Good-fellowes fello-ship 
Me thinks it might such spirits rayse 
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Not to be layd y* common wayes 

Truth is when Coniuring comes in fashion 
Figures are vsd & Circulation 

T’amuse & confidence supplant 

Posessing of y* Ignorant 

But w' y* times & Age puts on 

Ripens to more perfection 

Than any Cube or witchcrafts spell 

Can alter in a Sillable 


A long list of London’s pleasurable dissipations follows, but finally the 
Earl declares (p. 115): 


You’r but Irradiated half 

Whilst trading at y* Sun w® Ralph 

Nor (wert at full) could y* half moon “* 
Preuaile to make of midnight noon 

The puer Elixar Iuyce diuine 

Needs not y* Coment of a signe 

But wher its Vertue’s vnderstood 
Without a Bush Ile call it good 


True pleasure dwells at Apethorpe (pp. 115-116): 


The Ecchoing wood in ho-mul ho- 
All other Gamuths quite out goe 
And when we are from hunting come 
Heer’s a resounding Musick Room 
To solace in; wher for content 
Hangs This & T’other Instrument 

As y Theorbo, Viall, Lute 

W" Harpsicon to these a Flute 

Whose rich Concauety containes 

The Pretious Treasure for y* vaynes 

Wher with sublimd our thoughts aspire 

And carry vs ’boue Ela higher 

Then Heer’s a Pond too & a Boat 

A shed therby to wash y* throat 

From any Fish-bones harm or worse 

Catt-killing-Care, or any curse 

The hardnes of y* Fates or Times 

Create to Cancell merth & rimes 
Ther in a Counsail whilst we sit 


“ The Sun and Moon Taverns were near Fane’s London house. 
* A flute was a tall, slender wine-glass used especially for sparkling wines. The 
only illustration in the NED is taken from Lovelace. 
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To propagate noe state but witt 
Like Court of Iustice we dispence 
High verdit censures ’thout offence 
And all malignant humors driue 
Out of contents prerogatiue 
That noe disasterous breth impayre 
By dialect yt wholsom ayre 
Wherin we breath & are as free 
In mutuall Society 
Thus w® one Frend & two, noe more 
Than makes vp iust y* Count & Skoar 
To freedom & to merth belongs 
You may rest happy out of Throngs. 


To any one searching for literary associations and allusions it is 
disappointing to find the Robin H. of this poem identified in Fane’s 
index as ‘R. Harl.’** Although there are two poems evoking and 
replying to the extravagant letter in Cleveland’s Poems (1656), the 
manuscript makes no acknowledgment of the three pieces dedicated 
to Fane in Hesperides. A strong hint of Herrick does lurk, neverthe- 
less, in the poem on pp. 53-54 dated ‘y® 28th of August 1647’ ** and 
indexed as ‘My Hock-Cart or Reaping day.’ Here is a likely com- 
panion piece for “The Hock-cart or Harvest home’ that Herrick 
addressed “To the Right Honourable, Mildmay, Earle of Westmor- 
land.’ ** Though Fane’s has less of Herrick’s feeling for fruition and 
the illumination of social duties by seasonal ones, it opens such a day 
as Herrick’s concludes and tells us even more about harvest customs: 

Hayle to y‘ syluer hand 

at whose Comand 

The orient Pearle of Dawne 
Like lillies sprung vp vnder whitest lawne 
Appeares t’inrich our hopes y* soe wee may 
Put on y° assurance of a fayer Day 
And pmise noe more raine to Dash our plenty 
sine tis already august th’eight & twenty 

Vp then & Ceres bless 

With full encrease 


* That is, Robert Harley, son of Sir Robert, the Presbyterian Master of the Mint, 
and Lady Brilliana, the letter-writer and defender of Brampton Bryan Castle, a 
cousin of Fane’s wife. I shall have more to say about Fane’s circle in a second paper. 

* The reading ‘7’ is conjectural; the figure in question is like no other numeral in 
the manuscript. The first 32 lines of the poem appear in Plate I. 

* Hesperides (London, 1648), pp. 113-115. 
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Of Goulden eares o* well filld Corne 
Till euery sheafe at once bee borne 

Into y* barne & their o' Comforts raise 
Whilst they fill vp y* empty bayes 

And tel vs y‘ their shall noe more be want 
in winter whilst wee Imitate y* Ant 


Yet their will more goe to’t 

Words will not do’t 
But hands employd must bee 
And sickles usd w® rakes & furmety 
And binders too be gott 
W® y* black Iack & flagon pott 
That whilst w® working each doe sweate 
Those may allay & temper heate 


And for to add to thes 

the bacon peass 
The sith & pitching forke 
Must all in season too be sett a worke 
Nor y* browne Lusty lass 
In her straw hatt must here vnmentioned pas 
But euery one in their Compartm* ** Come 
And reape & binde & loade my Hock Cart home 


Thus haue I seene a streame before 

all Couerd ore 
W" swans as now each one 
His Doublet ofe did seeme y* feild vpon 
And Like to poppy in a lilly bed 
White wast Coates mixt w® petty Coates of read 
Soe y* to plentyes store it might appeare 
Beauty had beene Contributary heere 


The Mare & fillyes & y* rest 
That must be drest 
As Puppet Iack & Gill 
W#* Serimonies mirth to fill 
And as rewards vnto y* swaines 
To mak them sport after their toyle & paines 
I must alone (by business Calld away 
Leaue to y* Gierles & Children to defray 


*‘Compartm™ may refer to the allotting of sections of meadows to teams of 
mowers, a practice cited for Northamptonshire in John Brand, Observations on the 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, Ellis ed. rev. by Bohn (London, 1849), Il, 31. 
This edition of Brand quotes (p. 22) lines on the harvest from ‘To Retirednesse’ in 
Otia Sacra (p. 173), but does not know the present poem. 
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Yet y' they better may this task goe through 
Let them find Gill [’le find them Goldsburrough *° 


Other literary allusions that one hopes for are missing. There is no 
mention of Edward Benlowes, who presented Fane with a copy of 
his Theophila.* And the author-producer of the masque-like allegories 
at Apethorpe never refers to the poet of Comus. Perhaps, however, 
the very omission is significant. In thrusts at levelers and regicides Fane 
is not above naming names, but his tedious Latin disquisition on divine 
vengeance, ‘In Libellum nuperrimé editum Hagae-comiti cuius titulum 
Regii sanguinis clamor ad Caelum adversus Paricidas Anglicanos,’ 1652 
(p. 168), takes no cognizance of the First Defence that prompted Du 
Moulin’s work nor of the Second that Du Moulin provoked. Perhaps 
the silence registers Fane’s refusal to publicize further by either satire 
or refutation the acknowledged victor over Salmasius. 

Whatever Fane’s feelings toward Milton, he leaves no doubt about 
his attitude toward his brother-in-law.” Lord Fairfax appears here 
not as a fellow poet or kindred spirit but as Black Tom, the target of 
four satires. Clearly, Fane looked upon him with the suspicion of the 
first Baron Fairfax, who thought his family would be ruined by the 
ambition of Thomas, ‘led much by his wife.’ * A very good case has 
been made for significant literary ties between Fane and Fairfax to 
explain Marvell’s debt to Saint-Amant,”™ but the manuscript gives no 
confirmation. Though the cadence of certain passages in ‘A Pepper- 
corn or small rent sent to my Lo: Campden’ makes it sound vaguely 


*For partial reproduction see Plate I. Brand, Popular Antiquities, Il, 24, records 
a harvest sport in Hertfordshire and Shropshire called ‘Crying the Mare,’ described 
as follows: ‘The reapers tie together the tops of the last blades of corn, which is 
Mare, and standing at some distance, throw their sickles at it, and he who cuts the 


knot has the prize. . . . After the knot is cut, then they cry with a loud voice, three 
times, “I have her!” Others answer, as many times, “What have you?” —“A mare! 
a mare! a mare!” — “Whose is she?” thrice also.— J. B. (naming the owner three 


times.) — “Whither will you send her?” —- “To J. a Nicks” (naming some neighbour 
who has not all his corn reaped); then they all shout three times, and so the 
ceremony ends with good cheer. In Yorkshire, upon the like occasion, they have a 
Harvest Dame, in Bedfordshire, a Jack and a Gill.’ 

* On 17 October 1653. In this copy, now in the Harry Elkins Widener Collec- 
tion at Harvard, Fane has written his motto: ‘Solus Deus ptector Meus — W’. 

*Fane’s second wife, Mary Vere, was a younger sister of Anne Vere, wife of 
the third Baron Fairfax. 

*See DNB: Fairfax, Thomas, first Baron Fairfax. 

“ Muriel C. Bradbrook, ‘Marvell and the Poetry of Rural Solitude,’ Review of 
English Studies, XVII (1941), 41 ff. 
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like a libertin town-house version of Marvell’s lines ‘Upon Appleton 
House’ and though ‘A Dialogue between a Hunting Swayn & a Shep- 
ardes weeping y® loss of Pan’ (pp. 138-139) may prove that “The 
Nymph Complaining for the Death of Her Fawn’ could have political 
implications, Fane’s work is too loosely knit and his second poem too 
patent a piece of special royalist pleading to owe or offer any inspira- 
tion to Mary Fairfax’s tutor. 

Silent on Milton and Marvell, the manuscript does consider many 
literary works and figures of lesser interest today. Two allusions to 
Howell’s Dendrologia * attest once more the contemporary popularity 
of that allegory. Punning verses “To St A. W. Cler® of y* Kitt to K. J. 
Vpon his well cookt Dish — now in print calld y* ct of K. James’ 
(p. 7) and ‘Vpon y* History of Great Brittan by Willson’ (p. 178) 
seem to express a preference for Arthur Wilson’s History (1653) over 
Sir Anthony Weldon’s Court and Character of King James (1650), 
but since Fane confesses that he has ‘not read my Willson ore’ there 
is no reason to think he intended to do more than ridicule one popular 
backstairs history and express general approval of the other’s prefatory 
promise to avoid partisan malice. The lines ‘Upon y¢ Death of Mr 
Ihon Selden y¢ great Antiquary — 1654’ (p. 179), printed in the report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, are hardly more serious in 
coupling Selden with Sir Simonds D’Ewes, and the Latin and English 
epigrams (p. 181) on the impudence of ‘Mont: de Militiere,’ who dedi- 
cated a book to Charles II hoping thereby to convert him to Rome, 
only emasculate the indignation in their titles. Just about the best of 
these minor allusions is the tongue-in-cheek tribute to the ‘contrive- 
ment’ of the Duchess of Newcastle (p. 173): 


Vpon y* La: Margaret Marchioness of 
Newcastle her Rare Poems new 
come forth — 1652. 


Noe wonder t’wer though Schooles went doun 
Now Learning shifts from Goune to Goune 
Whilst Petticoat & Kertle may 

The Banners of y* Nine display 

And Atomize w* ere y*® Quill 


* In marginal note 6 to ‘Ob Cuius ex Exilio reditum gaudio exultat’ (p. 70) Fane 
refers to Howell’s association of the long-lived oak with kingship, and in ‘To y* 
same [Phil: Wood] after return vpon receipt of a second token of Toba.’ (p. 121) 
he puns on the title of Howell’s allegory. 
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Recorded from y* Twin-like Hill 
Make Wit & Fancy soe combine 

In numbers true & feet to ioygne 
As if all Dance & Musikes art 

Were heer brought in to bear a part 
(For y* contriuement I’d auerr 

*T would pussel a Philosopher) 

The Stile, y° Method & y* Phrase 
Doe haighten soe y* Authress prayse 
That I should too Iniurious be 

To cast into such Treasury 

For all y* Graces heer are mett 

To make a Pearle of Margaret. 


More famous writers do not necessarily inspire Fane to greater 
heights. The lines “Vpon Ben Ionsons Playes calld his workes’ (p. 56) 
are an even sorrier effort than Otia Sacra’s ‘In Obitum Ben. Johns. 
Poetae eximii’ (p. 169) and belabor an equally venerable quip: 


Why do we stile Those workes w™ were but Playes 
But y‘ to Fancy ther goe seuerall wayes 

Some born to Raptures fluently distill 

Their sacred Numbers to adorn y* quill 

Others ther are bring forth w™ paines & sweat 

So Head & Braines into an Anuile beat 

Of Those, was This, whose deep Conceptions Lurke 
Therfore we’l turn His Playes into a worke — 


Like many writers of the period Fane speaks respectfully of Jon- 
son’s labors but gives his heart to Beaumont and Fletcher and to the 
raptures of Cleveland ‘flowing like a Torrent after rayne.’ The two 
pieces on the meeting with Cleveland at Stephen Anderson’s at Manby 
throw light, as Thorn-Drury noted, on an obscure period after the 
fall of Newark when the poet must have been dependent upon the 
hospitality of various Royalists. In the first (p. 106) a marginal note 
again identifies poetry ‘got wt anvile pain’ with ‘Ihonson,’ and in 
the second (p. 107) there is word play on the title of Hobbes’ Leviathan. 

‘My Dedicatory at y* end of Beaumont and fletchers Playes now 
sett out 1646’ (p. 56) manfully confesses that Fane’s own 


. poore vaine wch: neuer could pduce 
Of y! Inspireing fountaines Nectar Iuce 
Nor yet entitle to y* power or skill 


' 
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To Crop a spell branch from p‘nassus hill 
Is far to meane* . . . 


There is more truth than poetry here; the poems in which Fane seeks 
to rise above the churning times are never exalted. They find more 
inspiration in Horace and a few warm friendships than in any contem- 
porary genius. Yet for all their looseness, they are occasionally musical, 
and may sound for a moment like an ungrumbling Herrick or a more 
sociable Marvell. In Otia Sacra’s poems on solitude Miss Bradbrook 
finds a ‘paradoxical union of the ascetic and the epicure’ * that brin 
them very close to Marvell, but in the ‘Fugitive Poetry,’ though Fane 
never shares Herrick’s discontentment with country life, there is no 
longing or capacity for asceticism. In good company Fane is able to 
put aside bitterness and satire. For his friends he dedicates a new music 
room (p. 110); with them he promises to build ‘Castles in y® ayre’ 
in the island bower on the fish pond (p. 125). Away from home he 
finds the gardens at Lord Campden’s house at Kensington ‘Happy 
Retirements’ for courting, not contemplation (p. 146). Campden’s 
art collection seems to provide him with a kind of retreat, but the 
gallery is really a larger, more civilized world, not a hermitage — a 
world at home with its past superstitions and its new discoveries. This 
lengthy tribute to Lord Campden (pp. 142-147) may stand as an 
exemplar of Fane’s modest achievement: 


A Pepper-corn or small rent sent to my Lo: 
Campden for y* loan of his house at Kensington 
g: Februar: 1651.78 


Ingratetude’s y* worst of ill 
Wherfore I shall not dip my quill 
In its black Inke, but timely owne 
Your fauring Obligation 
That w such Freedom now haue Lent 
Me this y* Princely Tenement: 
Wherin I may survaigh at ease 
What Travailers by Land & Seas 


* Another version of this poem, written by Fane in a copy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Comedies and Tragedies, was printed by Robert Herring in Life and 
Letters, LI (1946), 136. No location for the copy was given. 

™ Review of English Studies, XVM, 41. 

*For Baptist Noel (1611-1682), second Viscount Campden, see DNB, where the 
present poem, known from the report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
is alluded to. The first 36 lines of the poem are reproduced in Plate II. 
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With toyle & trouble seek to gain 
All though at home I stil remain. 
Campden y‘ wrot his Cuntries praise 
Most worthily deserues y* Bayes 
But Frendship must Intitle you 
To y* true Laurell as y* due 
Who haue not only plac’t me heer 
But makes me Emulate y* Sphere 
Become Compagnion w® y* sun 
Soe round about y* Gloab to run 
In seurall Pictures y* declare 
How it is framed Circular. 
Nothing w"in its Compass falls 
But either on y* stayrs or walls 
Hang Trophe-like to represent 
The Figure of each Continent 
That one may freely say or swear 
Drake, Forbisher, All had been ther 
Who to discou’ries bent their minds 
And Courted had, both seas, & winds 
Heer larger pleasure on me wayts 
Than Magelans, found out y* strayts 
Making all vaine & falce y* while 
I’m reading S' Ihon Mandeuile 
For These w™ story more engage 
Than Purcas in his Pilgrimage 
Or what was either sayd or wrot 
By Sands or by Tom Coriott. 
Heer ye fowr seasons Mustred are 
And what’s to Each peculiar 
With eury Nations seural dress 
Suting them to their Prouinces 
Ther Other Landskips are display 
Thout Clock y* parts of Night & day 
This Room’s defence, are Men in Arms 
That Other’s blest w Sybells Charms 
And y* Fam’d Poets did deuise 
Stories of owld now held for lies 
Adorn y* Entry doth inuite 
To th’ Place can conquer Appetite 
And as their Raptures held diuine 
Soe doe they seem to guard y® wine 
That was Ralphs once but now is mine. 
Thus eury corner soe compleat 
As if each were a Flora’s seat 
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Tablets of Potts & Flowers rare 
Present a Guarden on y* stair 
Wher sits Tom Piper one stil Layes 
Not to y* ear but ieee playes 
And such a hand & Lute Him by 
As might y* Lesbian out vie 
Whilse ye heads posture speaks as much 
As keeping time w™ eury touch 
Ther for to netefy y* Roome 
The pretty Mayd stands w" her broome 
And Sempsteres somewhat aboue 
Both shew wt Postures They approue. 
An Owld nakt Father th’out a Coole 
Heer puts Deuotian to Schoole 
Whilst on a Crucefix ther lies 
Only a Painted Sacrefize 
A Maudlen too y* fain would crye 
But y* y* Coulers now are drie 
Ther farther fetcht soe more admir’d 
See how a Turkish Bride’s attir’d 
And if it be not held a crime 
To cherish order in this time 
Cast but y’* eye a little farther 
And you may see yt of y* Guarter 
From y* first Infancy & since 
How it hath come from Prince to Prince 
As sourains of It & those Peers 
Admitted been their Partners — 
Now ere I haue with staircase don 
A Frier ther doth shrift a Nunn 
Or in probation at Least 
Casts a Sheeps eye & stroaks her brest: 
Whilst in a ston bow one doth shoot 
The wench houlds vp y* he may do’t. 
Now y' y* Flesh may not begett 
A et heer’s a Fish market: 
An Emblem Picture tels you how 
Owld Age w® I6é’s made a Cow 
You'ld iudg y* Equity’s not far 
Wher’s one & t’other Chanceler 
Yet in a Prouerb I was tould 
Each thing y* Glisters prous not gould: 


Whilst All win dores I comend 
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I’de not forgett as you ascend 
Vnto this structure to display 
That Claudian like or Appian way 
Soe due Proportioned noe Feet 
That euer Trac’t out Wattling Street 
Of Antient Romans Cost & Pride 
Fram’d any one more qualefide. 
To shew y* souranty at Gate 
A Lion & a Lions Mate 
In silence stand, nor Roar to fear 
Th’approach of any Passenger 
Orchards on either side of these 
Not yeilding to th’Hesperides 
Gardens & walks y* seem to me 
Bestrewd Curiose 
Whilst Nature’s not of Arts help nice 
But Both conclude it Paradice 
Which y* I might soe more beleeu 
Heer’s Pictur’d too Adam & eve 
Beasts Birds & Fishes making one 
Sampler of y* Creation 
A wildernes too but in name 
Less fit for wild things than for tame 
And for to add to all this Tresure 
A little Park walld in for pleasure 
These & a thousand more delights 
Rauish my sence & Pen y* writes 
And would (as t’wer) bewitch & bring 
Me ’thin a Circle & a Ring 
Not to depart but heer to dwell 
Enchanted through such Magick Spell 
Such stately Mausolean flore 
Tarassed & Ballkoned ore 
W* Pergola’s claims wonder 
Whilst to Each Guarden ther lies vnder 
Grottos & Pauements y* discouer 
Happy Retirements for y* louer 
His fires in secret to express 
Vnto his backward Misteress 
All y* ascribd to Fortunes wheel 
In reference to our weak keele 
Disciferd is w® curious art 
And y* nine sisters seurall part 
Yet ere I can conclude this story 
A Virgin hand adds soe much Glory 
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To all y* rest in Liming touch 
Apelles skearce could doe soe much 
In my opignion t’doth out goe 
Rubin & Michel-Angelo 
These Traits & Lineaments are truer 
Than Van-Dike drew or Albert-Dure 
And Gelthrop (alas) is Poorer 
Fitter to hang than draw before her 
Only my fears increase in this 
Least Pallas should take it amiss 
To see Her self too ouercome 
Soe dam Her to Arachnes doom. 
Now as a Merchant Factor that 
Trades to Bantam, Ormus, Surat 
Such Ports as of Greatst Riches are 
Makes some return to shew his care 
Soe heer my Lo: think it noe skorn 
I send you this poor Pepper-corn 
Leases are held soe & doe bind 
Cheefly when seruice rests behind 
And y' You may of this be suer 
None shall obey & serue you truer 
Than 
Ww 


Unlike the fine arts, the literature of his own period seems to offer 
Fane no retreat from discord and variance. The topical Cleveland is 
his idol, and the ‘complete’ Beaumont and Fletcher of 1647 occasions, 
instead of nostalgia, one of Fane’s best satires (pp. 32-33), in which 
he sees the land that had banned all plays re-enacting one of its most 
famous — A King and No King. A possible echo of Jonson occurs 
in a scurrilous parody (p. 35) satirizing the Earl of Pembroke: 


Vpon y* Perfume Pembrooke left when 
he was sent to bit this World good night 
The Second of May 


1649 


Haue you obserud y* poysoning breath 
Of a Corps sequesterd by Death 

Or beene made happie w™ y* sent 

Of a Draught full of excrem'? 

Smelt yo" e’re sauory fumes arise 


From y* gold finding [?] mis’eries 
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Or Candles snufte after y* flame 
Was spent, euen such is Pembrookes fame . . .” 


The unpolished work of the country gentleman rather than of the 
cavalier, at least two thirds of Fane’s manuscript deals in some such 
fashion with public figures and public affairs. Although such writing 
displays little of the learning and quotable facetiousness that Fane 
admired in Cleveland, it is complex enough to merit further study, for 
the ‘Fugitive Poetry’ affords valuable insight into the shifting senti- 
ments and fundamental loyalties of one who made his peace with 
Parliament in 1644 without losing the favor of Charles II in 1660. Fane 
was not born to be a satirist, but events made him one for a time; a 
second paper, it is hoped, will show the manuscript to be a document 
of some importance in the history of English political satire. 


ELEeanor WITHINGTON 


* Fane has a closer imitation of the same stanza from ‘Her Triumph’ in Under- 
woods, this time in the spirit of the original, in his play ‘Don Phoebo’s Triumph’; 
see Leech, Mildmay Fane’s Raguaillo, p. 51. The image of the candle may have been 
borrowed from Francis Quarles’s emblem for the hypocrite in Divine Fancies, Il, 
96 (London, 1632, p. 109): 

He’s like a Christmas Candle, whose good name 

Crowns his faire actions-with a glorious flame, 

Burnes cleare and bright, and leaves no ground for doubt 
To question, but he stincks at going out; 

When Death puffs out his flame, the snuff will tell 

If he were Wax, or Tallow, by the smell. 
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A Graphic Summary 


THER universities spend more money and have more stu- 
dents, but Harvard has a library with a million and a half 
more books than the next largest American university 
library, and a million more than the third and fourth com- 
bined. Out of every dollar of Harvard expenditure, approximately 
six cents go to support this collection of nearly six million books, and, 
while enrollments may be stabilized, such a collection must continue 
to acquire tens of thousands of volumes annually if it is to maintain 
its research value. The library that helps to make Harvard a great uni- 
versity is a financial burden, and one that threatens to grow heavier. 

It was proposed by Arthur W. Page, ’os, Chairman of the Over- 
seers’ Visiting Committee, that a study of the University Library be 
made. The Director of the Library, Keyes D. Metcalf, thought the 
proposal opportune because 1955 would bring his retirement after an 
eighteen-year administration and because the findings at Harvard 
might contribute toward the success of a study of the problems of 
American research libraries that the Association of American Uni- 
versities was considering. It seemed desirable to survey the present 
situation — not to freeze it — and to consider the Library’s problems, 
including its financial needs and its future, but not to produce any 
blueprint for changes that would restrict the freedom of his successor. 

The study has been directed by Mr Metcalf with the advice of a 
committee appointed by President Pusey: Professor McGeorge Bundy 
(Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences), Walter S. Gifford, ’os, 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, ’29, Thomas D. Morris (of the firm of man- 
agement consultants, Cresap, McCormick & Paget, which has surveyed 
a number of libraries), and Edward Reynolds, ’15 (Administrative 
Vice President). 

The Director was also assisted by a committee of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library staff consisting of Earl C. Borgeson, Douglas W. 
Bryant, Donald T. Clark, Philip J. McNiff, Andrew D. Osborn, David 
C. Weber (who was assigned to full-time work on the study for sev- 
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eral months), and Edwin E. Williams (who served as secretary). 
Many other members of the staff were called upon for advice and help. 
Incidental expenses were paid with a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York and a matching appropriation from University 
funds. 

The following pages have been designed to serve as an introduction 
to the study. They deal with salient facts of the present situation rather 
than with problems or recommendations, and attempt to give some 
information on the following topics: 


Why there is a Library and who uses it 

What is in the collection 

Where the books are 

How the Library is administered 

Who does the Library’s work 

What the Library staff does 

Where the money comes from and how it is used 
Space and growth 

Cooperative achievements and possibilities 


Way Tuere Is a Lisrary AND Wuo Usss It 


Harvard helps to educate students and to further the research of 
scholars; its Library, as an instrument of the University, has the same 
ends. The Library’s purposes might be defined more precisely by de- 
scribing its users and their needs, but no two students or scholars are 
alike, so the description would have to be very long. It is possible, 
however, to distinguish four major groups: 

Undergraduates constitute a smaller percentage of the total than at 
most other universities. Indeed, Harvard is not a large undergraduate 
school by current American standards; of seventy colleges and uni- 
versities reporting to the Association of College and Reference Librar- 
ies, thirty-eight have more undergraduates than Harvard (or thirty- 
five if Radcliffe students are included in the Harvard total). 

Graduate students fall into two major groups — those in the profes- 
sional schools and those in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Only Columbia and New York University have more graduate stu- 
dents than Harvard. 
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Officers of instruction and administration at Harvard constitute one 
of the three or four largest faculties in the country, and the ratio of 
instructors and professors to students is high. 

Non-Harvard scholars account for a significant percentage of the 
total use of the Library; almost any scholar anywhere is a potential 
user. During the course of each year, more than a thousand ‘outsiders’ 
register for the use of Widener alone, approximately five thousand 
volumes are lent by Widener’s inter-library loan service to other insti- 
tutions, thousands of photostats and microfilms of library materials 
are supplied to other libraries and to individuals, and many questions 
are answered by telephone and mail. More than forty per cent of the 
persons who consult rare books or manuscripts in the Houghton 
Library are not members of the University. 

_ The full extent to which ‘outsiders’ are served by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library as a whole is not known, but the largest university 
library may reasonably be expected to attract more visitors from a 
distance than any other university library; in addition, the Library’s 
location in a large metropolitan community brings unusually heavy 
demands for use by local residents not connected with Harvard. 


The Four Major Groups Who Use the Library 


- 5,950 
5,383 Arts and 
Radcliffe Sciences 
1,002 1,716 
Harvard Professional 2,961 
Schools 
4,234 
' 
' 
In Houghton - 582 
In Widener - 1,114 
UNDERGRADUATE GRADUATE OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION NON-HARVARD 
STUDENTS STUDENTS AND ADMINISTRATION* SCHOLARS 


* In addition, there are 4,300 employees who do not have appointments from the 
) Corporation as officers of instruction or administration; some of these are engaged 

in research and use the Library intensively, but many of them call upon it only for 
recreational reading or do not use it at all. 
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All research libraries of the University are available to all students, 
but each major subdivision of the student body — the undergraduates, 
the graduates in Arts and Sciences, and the graduates in professional 
schools — is primarily dependent on a different portion of the Uni- 
versity Library, as indicated by the following chart: 


Major Divisions of the Library and of the Student Body 


LIBRARY COLLECTIONS STUDENT BODY 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
3,575,431 Volumes - 1,716 Students 


2,084 Volumes per 


Student: 
Graduate Professional Schools y 
f 2,042,840 Volumes - 4,234 Students / 
i 


482 Volumes per Student: (CJ 


Undergraduate 
325,000 Volumes - 5,383 Students. 


61 Volumes per Student: J] 


Harvard appears to have more volumes per student — 525 — than 
any other institution except Yale, which has 586. Such figures may 
not be very significant, however, and may depend more upon admis- 
sion policies than upon library resources. More books would be wanted 
to take care of assigned and recommended reading if Harvard’s under- 
graduate enrollment were to be doubled, but the number of students 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences might be doubled or quad- 
rupled and (unless some of the additional students were working in 
subjects not previously covered) the library would have to add very 
few volumes. Increased enrollment, it is clear, would mean a sharp 
drop in the ratio of volumes to students. 

Moreover, it should not be supposed that any group of users is really 
homogeneous with respect to its demands upon the Library. Some men 
borrow few books and visit a library only occasionally; others spend 
a large share of their waking hours in the stacks. Subjects make a dif- 
ference — the average chemist uses fewer books than the average his- 
torian — but men within any one department or school are by no 
means alike. 
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The relatively small number of ‘undergraduate volumes’ does not 
indicate any neglect of undergraduates. They have their house libraries; 
in Lamont they have a well-chosen general collection of the sort that 
a good college would be expected to provide; and, whenever further 
material is needed, they can turn to Harvard’s research libraries. 


Whuart Is in THE COLLECTION 


The number of books in a library is less important than their useful- 
ness for research; the larger of two libraries should not be assumed to be 
the better unless both have been equally well selected. It is clear also 
that value is not directly proportionate to size in any case; no one, 
regardless of how wisely he thought its books had been chosen, would 
assert that Harvard’s Library, because it has nearly six million volumes, 
is three times as useful as a library of two million volumes in another 
strong university. 

Evidence can be found, however, that Harvard has a larger number 
of excellent collections, as well as a larger number of books, than any 
other American university library. A tabulation, based on estimates by 
five hundred scholars, has indicated that Harvard’s collections were 
believed to be among the best in the country for all but twelve of 
the seventy-six fields of research that were listed.’ Most of the twelve 
fields in which Harvard was undistinguished were fields — including 
agriculture, animal nutrition, genealogy, patents, and pharmacology — 
in which the University does not sponsor advanced research. Still, it 
needs to be emphasized that there are serious gaps in many of the rela- 
tively strong collections. Among these weak spots are major sub- 
divisions of geology, music, Asiatic literature, and history — particu- 
larly the history of Asia in the twentieth century, Eastern Europe out- 
side of Russia, and Germany between the wars. 

Harvard’s most outstanding collections include those maintained by 
the Faculties of Law, Business Administration, and Design (for city 
planning and landscape architecture), and by the Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology, the Harvard-Yenching Institute (Chi- 
nese), and the seven research institutions in the field of botany. Many 
subdivisions of history, languages and literatures, fine arts, philosophy, 
and the theatre — for all of which the central research collection is 
primarily responsible — are also outstanding. 

* Robert B. Downs, ‘Leading American Library Collections,’ Library Quarterly, 
XII (1942), 457-473- 
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The Library’s acquisition policy, as indicated by the following table, 


is to maintain its strong collections and to build up others needed for 
research that Harvard sponsors, but not to duplicate neighboring 
libraries needlessly. Present funds, it will be seen, are inadequate for 
many of the subjects that ought to be covered. 


Subject Collections, Collecting Policies, and Funds 


> 
Se 3238 Se 
72 
= = 
subject! 23 || subir: § 3 
Anthropology .......... I no _ 66,000 || Linguistics ................ I I yeS 45,000 
Applied Science ° ...... 3 3 yes 58,000 || Mathematics ............ 2 I yes 21,000 | 
Astronomy ................ I 4 no_ 19,000 || Medicine, Public 
I I yeS §14,000 Health, & Medical 
Business Administra- Sciences” .............. 2 1 MNO 327,000 i 
tion & Economics 1 1 yes 484,000 || Meteorology ............ 2 3 MNO 35,000 i 
Chemistry ° .............. 2 1 yes 46,000 || Modern Languages® 1 1 yes 369,000 | 
yes 64,000 || Music 2 2 NO 39,000 
Design & Architec- Philosophy ................ I I yes 49,000 
tural Sciences ...... I I M0 _ 102,000 |} Physics® .................... 2 I yes 15,000 
2 I Mo 284,000 || Psychology ................ 2 I yes 13,000 
Education .................. 3 3  no_ 189,000 || Public Administra- j 
Far Eastern Lan- tion & Govern- 
I yes 277,000 2 I NO 240,000 
I 1 yes 124,000 || Sanskrit & Indian 
General Works ........ I 1 yes 188,000 I I NO _ 10,000 
Geological Sciences* 2 1 no _ 51,000 || Semitic Languages & 
Harvard Archives 1 1 yes 64,000]! History .................. I I 31,000 
I 1 no _ 581,000 || Social Relations ...... 2 3 yeS 53,000 
I yes 815,000 | 
Notes 


* Subjects covered by faculties other than Arts and Sciences are listed in italics; all other 
subjects, with the exception of general works, Harvard Archives, and meteorology, are cov- 
ered by a department or division of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

* The figures in this column indicate estimates as follows: 

1—A collection believed to be one of the best in the country 
2—Probably above average for research libraries but surpassed elsewhere 
3—A collection inferior to many others 


* The figures in this column indicate rough characterizations of policy as follows: 
1—A collection adequate to support advanced research is desired 
2 — A good working collection is wanted to support research in limited areas 
3—An adequate working collection is needed 
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“No indicates that funds are insufficient to maintain a collection as good as is called for 
by collecting policy; yes means that funds are reasonably adequate for acquisition of new 
books and periodicals in the field, but does mot mean that there is money enough to buy older 
materials needed for rounding out the collection. 


* These figures do not include books in Lamont and other undergraduate libraries, books 
in office libraries, those in Houghton (most of which are not classified by the subjects listed 
here), or those in the New England Deposit Library that are classified by size rather than 
subject. 

* Harvard a in part on more extensive collections at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and seeks to avoid needless duplication. 


"Includes books in the Chinese and Japanese languages on history and other subjects. 


* Includes the Department of Geology and Geography and the Department of Mineralogy 
and Petrography. 

* Harvard depends in part on more extensive collections at the Boston Medical Library, 
and seeks to avoid needless duplication. 


* Includes the followin ng perenciscig Celtic Languages and Literatures, Comparative 
Literature, English, Gumanie anguages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Une 
tures, and Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


PO ane depends in part for American state documents on the Massachusetts State 
rary. 


Subject Content of the Harvard University Library 


Anthropology: 


Astronomy: 


Biology: 9.8% 


Business Administration 


& Economics: 9.2%- Law: 15.5% 


Classics: 1.2% - 
Design & Architectural 

Sciences: 1.9% - =< 


+ Linguistics: .9% 
-Mathematics: .4% 


Divinity: 5.4% ---- 


Far Eastern Languages: 5.3% 


Fine Arts: 2.4% 


Social Relations: 1% 


\ 
\ 
Education: 3.6% | \ Meteorology: 7% 
| 
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WHuere THE Booxs ARE 


The Harvard University Library, which ‘consists of all the collec- 
tions of books in the possession of the University,’ may be regarded 
as one library or as more than eighty. No other American university 
library has so many separate units, and few others have such a small 
percentage of the total in their central research collection. Indeed, as 
indicated by the tabulation facing this page, even Harvard’s ‘main 
collection’ is not all under one roof; Widener, a monumental building 
that was opened in 1915, houses most of it, but rare books and manu- 
scripts are next door in the Houghton Library (1942), and more than 
a quarter of a million infrequently used books are stored across the 
Charles River in the New England Deposit Library (1942). 

The geographical distribution of the books is shown in detail by the 
map and accompanying table that follow. The rectangle covered by 
the map — approximately one and one-third miles in length north and 
south by nine tenths of a mile in width east and west — contains more 
than 93 per cent of the total collection. The Library of the Faculties 
of Medicine and Public Health, about two and one-half miles south- 
east of Widener, accounts for most of the rest; only about one and one- 
half per cent of the books are farther away, but they are widely scat- 
tered — at Blue Hill and the towns of Harvard and Petersham in 
Massachusetts, and in the District of Columbia, Cuba, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

Five departments of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences (Applied 
Science, Biology, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Petrography, and Phys- 
ics) maintain libraries in fields that are not collected by Widener; but 
the libraries of twelve departments serve for the most part to supply 
additional copies of books in the central research collection. Four 
departments (Anthropology, Astronomy, Far Eastern Languages, 
and Fine Arts) depend largely on research institution libraries; three 
(Architectural Sciences, Biophysical Chemistry, and Government) 
make considerable use of libraries maintained by other faculties; and 
four (Celtic, Comparative Literature, History, and Slavic) have no 
separate collections of particular interest to them, and are served almost 
entirely by Widener. Economics makes use of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration Library as well as of Widener; and the 
Department of Geology and Geography, which has no library of its 
own, is dependent on Widener and several other collections. 
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Harvarp University Lisrary (86 units) 
5,832,912 volumes and pamphlets 


Central Research Collection (3 units) 


2,439,009 volumes and pamphlets 
2,021,102 in Widener 
153,608 in Houghton (rare books) 


264,299 in the New England Deposit Library (infrequently used books 
in relatively inexpensive storage) 


Undergraduate Collections (19 units) 


214,641 volumes and pamphlets (plus 110,000 in the Radcliffe College Library) 
107,124 in Lamont (the main collection for Harvard undergraduates) 
85,823 in 7 house libraries 
21,694 in 11 tutorial and other subject collections 


Departments and Divisions of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences (22 units) 


263,561 volumes and pamphlets 
30,220 in 8 collections in the Widener building (largely consisting of 
additional copies of books in the Central Research Collection; 
subjects are: Classics, English, German, Linguistics, Romance 
Languages, Sanskrit, and Semitic) 
16,877 in 4 collections that duplicate Widener holdings for the most 
ee Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, and 
ial Relations) 
216,464 in 10 collections that duplicate Widener very little (subjects: 
Applied Science, Biology, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Pe- 
trography, Music, and Physics) 


Research Institutions (24 units) 
872,861 volumes and pamphlets 
185,043 in 7 botanical collections 
683,587 in 9 other research collections (subjects: carveny and 
Ethnology, Astronomy, Byzantine Civilization, Chinese and 


Japanese, Fine Arts, Geographical Exploration, Meteorology, 
and Zoology ) 


4,231 in 6 small office collections 


Faculties Other than Arts and Sciences (18 units) 


2,042,840 volumes and pamphlets (subjects: Business Administration, Design, Divinity, 
Education, Law, Medicine, and Public Administration) 
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HarvaArp LIBRARIES 


(With the number of volumes and pamphlets in each on 30 June 1954) 


LipraRiEs OF THE FAcuLty oF ARTS 


AND SCIENCES 
Central Research Collection 
2,021,102 
153,608 
3 New England Deposit Lib... 264,299 
Undergraduate Collections 
5 Radcliffe College Library*.. _110,000 
10,831 
97 Dunster House ........................ 13,109 
12,307 
9 Kirkland House ...................... 12,556 
10 Leverett House ........................ 11,770 
11 Lowell House 14,162 
12 John Winthrop House .......... 11,088 
13 Astronomical 926 
14 Astronomical Tutorial .......... 1,112 
15 Biochemical Sci. Tutorial .... 675 
16 Classics Tutorial ...................... 5,813 
2,722 
18 Geographical Laboratory .... 1,350 
19 Jefferson Physics ................... 986 
20 Military Science & Tactics .. 955 
21 Modern Language Center .... 5,448 
32 Naval Science 1,265 


23 Regional Studies: Russia ...... 442 
Departments and Divisions : 
24 Applied Science Division: 
Laboratory .. 


949 
25 —: Gordon McKay Library 29,142 
26 —: Mining Geology .............. 4,752 
27 Biology: Biological Labs... 95,174 
38,711 
29 Classics: Herbert Weir 
Smyth Classical Library ® .. 7,949 
30 —: Palaeography”® ................ 837 
31 English: Chil Memorial? .... 9,590 
4.478 
990 
34 Mathematics. 35517 
35 Mineralogy & Petrography: 
Mineralogical Library ...... 31,466 
36 Music: Isham Library .......... 1,245 
37 —: Music Library .................. 8,128 
38 Philosophy: Robbins Lib 5,630 
39 Physics: Cyclotron Lab. ...... gi2 
40 —: Physics Research ............ 6,276 


41 chology: Psychological 

3,076 

42 Romance Languages & Liter- 

atures: Potter Memorial? .. 

43 Sanskrit & Indian Studies? .... 2 
44 Semitic Languages & His- 


tory: Jewett Library® ...... 1,397 
45 Social Relations ...................... 4,363 


Lipraries AFFILIATED WITH THE FACULTY 
or ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Research Institutions 


46 Arnold Arboretum ................ 64,083 
47 Atkins Garden (Cuba) ® ...... 1,591 
48 Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory (Milton) * .... 35,500 
49 Chinese-Japanese Library 270,960 
50 Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Lib (Washington) ° .... 36,956 
51 Farlow Reference Library .... 41,292 
52 F Museum: Fine Arts .... 30,084 
53 —: Rubel Asiatic Research .. 4225 
54 Gray Herbarium .................... 48,371 
55 Harvard College Observa- 
95195 
56 —: Agassiz Station (Har- 
233 
57 —: Boyden Station (South 
5:790 
58 Harvard Forest (Petersham)* 9,962 
59 Institute of Geographical 
2,134 
60 Museum of Comparative 
223,778 


Zoology 

61 Oakes Ames Library of Eco- 
nomic Botany 

62 Oakes Ames Orchid Library 2,519 


63 Peabody Museum Library .... 64,732 
Office Collections 

64 Office of Student Placement 397 
65 Department of Hygiene ...... 560 
66 Medical Adviser ...................... 1,760 
67 Nieman Collection. ................ 550 
68 Russian Research Center .... 761 
69 Stillman Infirmary® .............. 203 

Lipraries oF OTHER FAcutties 
70 Business Administration: 

Baker Library ...................... 310,663 
71 Design: Architecture ............ 16,817 
72 —: Landscape Architecture 

& City Planning .................. 75,203 
73 Divinity: Andover-Harvard 

202,779 
76-81 Medicine, Public Health, 

& Dental Medicine (in- 

cluding 5 branches) * ...... 321,585 
82-87 Public Administration 

(including 5 special librar- 


* Not a part of Harvard. 
*In the Widener building. 
* Not within area shown a map. 
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How THE Liprary Is ADMINISTERED 


Decentralization in administration is traditional at Harvard, and 
the chart facing this page should make it clear that the University 
Library is no exception. The collections are not administered or di- 
rectly financed by the University as a whole or by any central author- 
ity; they are responsibilities of the separate faculties, the research insti- 
tutions, and the departments and divisions of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. Undergraduate collections, like undergraduate instruction, 
are under the jurisdiction of this latter Faculty. 

The central research collection (housed in Widener, Houghton, and 
the New England Deposit Library), though it ‘is for the general use 
of the whole University,’ is characterized by the Statutes as ‘in a special 
sense the Library for the Faculty of Arts and Sciences,’ and ‘is included 
as a sub-department of that Faculty.’ The research institution libraries 
are included with it ‘for administrative purposes.’ 

Coordination — whether of recruitment and personnel policies, of 
technical processes, or of book acquisition — is brought about by agree- 
ment between libraries of the University, not by edict from above. 
The financial autonomy of Harvard’s budgetary subdivisions, under the 
theory that each should be a-tub sitting on its own bottom, does much 
to insure the independence of the libraries, each of which is attached 
to such a subdivision. 

There are many special situations and relationships, and only a few 
examples can be noted here. The Andover Theological Seminary owns 
half the books in Harvard’s Divinity School Library. The Library of 
the Graduate School of Public Administration is supported in part by 
College Library funds, and has always been closely coordinated with 
Widener. The Radcliffe Library has no official administrative con- 
nection with Harvard’s libraries. Corporations affiliated with Harvard 
own the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and the Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute’s Chinese-Japanese Library. Book collecting in the fine 
arts (by Widener and the Fogg Museum) and in economics (by 
Widener and Baker Library of the Business School) has been coordi- 
nated by making the librarians of the two special libraries responsible 
for selection of the books purchased by Widener in their subjects. 

The chart dealing with the work of the Library staff lists some of 
the Widener services that facilitate coordination of the Harvard librar- 
ies; the Union Catalogue is the most important of these. 
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Administration of the Harvard University Library 


PERSONS WHO 


vA 


THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS, 
30 in number, which has Visiting Committees to inspect the Library 
end ether andi of tae and 
a board of review for major decisions of . 


Tue Facurties Tue Dmecror 
are or THe Universrry Lisrary 
Arts and Sciences, (some of whose functions are dele- 
Adn gated to The Administrative As- 
: sistant Librarian) 
sla is primarily a coordinating and 
edici him 
Public Hi Responsible directly are 
Public Administration, H 

and Theology. The Editor of Library Publications, 

(ihe Director of the Univecsicy Lib The University Bindery. 
is an ex-officio member of each om 
tee.) Two major libraries are maintained But he is also 
i edicine and Public Health The Librarian of Harvard College. 
a single library and its branches. 
With the exception of Arts and Sciences, 
which is treated more fully below, each 
of the ining Faculties rts one 
major library. Librarian of each li- 
is to his own 
aculty. 
The Faculty dim and Sciences 
and itsDeanis 
The College Library, including: 

Bouse The Librarian of Harvard 
Libraries Libraries Libraries 


(18) (7) (22) 
In charge of each collection is a Librarian, 
bx is advised by the Librarian of Harvard 

and reports to him, but who is - 

sible Se the administrative head of a hee 
the Chairman of a Division or Department 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

(In addition, various officers supervise the 
6 Office and 11 Undergraduate Libraries — all 
small—that have no regular librarians.) 


who is ex-officio Chairman of 
Library Committee (advisory) of 
the F. of Arts and Sciences, 
and to w the following are 
responsible: 

The Administrative Assistant Librarian, 
and officers in charge of 
Houghton, 

—_ and Circulation in Widener; 
Catalogue Department (Widener); 

Reference Services (Widener); and 
The Acquisition Department (Widener). 


THE CORPORATION, 
a self ing body consisting of 
the five Fellows, and the 
THE PRESIDENT : 
is ex-officio presiding officer of each Harvard Faculty. 
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Who Does THe Liprary’s Work 


The Harvard and Radcliffe Libraries have 372 employees, of whom 
142 (or 38 per cent) are classified as ‘professional’ librarians. Harvard 
has never assumed that it is impossible for experience or other educa- 
tional qualifications to serve as acceptable substitutes for attendance 
at library school, and 43 per cent of the members of its professional 
staff do not have a degree or certificate in librarianship. 

As indicated by the charts facing this page, however, the ‘median’ 
employee on the professional staff has completed four years of college 
plus one of library school, and has had approximately fourteen years of 
experience in library work. 

Library salaries, for both professional and non-professional person- 
nel, have increased considerably at Harvard during the past fifteen 
years. The average salary has risen from $1,319 in 1939 to more than 
$2,925 in 1954. Since the cost of living has not quite doubled during 
these years, it might appear that the Library’s employees are better off 
financially than they were, and their working conditions have been 
improved to some extent during the same period. These averages, how- 
ever, are for all library employees; and salary increases have been much 
larger, on a percentage basis, in the clerical than in the professional 
ranks, just as the largest percentage increases for officers and employees 
throughout the University have gone to those in the junior grades and 
to non-academic personnel. 

Moreover, Harvard’s professional librarians do not appear to have 
gained more during the past fifteen years than those in most other 
colleges and universities. In 1939, when the American Library Asso- 
ciation had recommended that $1,500 be the minimum professional 
salary, the scale at Harvard was below average; by 1953, when the 
Association had set $3,294 as the minimum, Harvard was still falling 
considerably below the recommended standard. Harvard’s salary scale 
is far below the scale prevailing in such large, tax-supported institu- 
tions as the University of California (Berkeley), which reports a mini- 
mum professional salary in 1953 of $3, 372 and a median of $4,512. 
Harvard would have to increase its minimum nearly $700 and its 
median nearly $1,000 to match these figures; the contrast is the more 
striking when it is considered that Harvard’s salary scale for its teaching 
staff compares very favorably with the rates in effect elsewhere. 
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Professional Staff: Years of Library Experience 


36 
24 
17 
15 14 
n 
8 
4 
2 
0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45- 
Professional Staff: Academic 
Ph.D. plus degree for one year of graduate study im a library school 
Ph.D. without formal training in librarianship ............ we 
Degree or certificate for two years of graduate study in a library school 
Master's or certificate for one year of 
Master’s degree without formal training in librarianship 
a library school 52] 
Baccalaureate degree in librarianship REI 
Baccalaureate degree without formal training in 
librarianship | 28} 
No degree 13] 
Professional Staff: Salaries 
26 26 
20. 
14 
9 
‘ 
3 
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Wuat THE Lisrary STaFF Dogs 


[ACQUISITION | 


Gifts, 
which bring more ma- 
terial to the library than 
any other source, must 
be carefully screened in 


Exchanges, 
the most important source 
of acquisition for some 
braries, bring many 
por 


Purchases 
must be selected (with 
the help of many Fac- 
os members), searched 
and identified bibliogra- 


view of the high costs of lications not ery and ordered; 
processing storage. available. unds (of which Widener 
has more than 130) — 
be assigned to pay the 
bills. 
L J 
| PREPARATION | 


l 


Subject Cataloguing 
includes assignment of 


classification numbers and 
of subject headings. 


Descriptive Cataloguing 
involves the reparation, 
revision, duplication, and 


filing of catalogue cards. 


Physical Preparation 
includes labeling, book- 


plating, entering in the 
ist, and, in many 


cases, binding. 
| PUBLIC SERVICES| 
Circulation: Reference Other Services: 


Books are ‘paged’ from 
the stacks; most Harvard 
libraries lend them for 
home use and notify 
readers when volumes 
that have been requested 
are available. 


comprehends much of 
what libraries do to help 
readers obtain the infor- 
mation they desire; it in- 
cludes everything from 
collaboration in Faculty 
research to answering 
the simplest questions. 


Widener Services to Harvard and to Other Libraries: 

The Harvard University Archives 

Inter-library messenger service 

Cataloguing and order work for smaller libraries request- 
ing it 

= information (particularly professional person- 
nel) 

The Staff News and eon 

The Union Catalogue (author list of University holdings) 


Instruction in use of the 
libraries 

New book shelves 

Open stacks in most 
the libraries 

Photographic duplication 

Publications, including 
guides and lists of cur- 
rent acquisitions 

or reading assigned to 
classes 


Rooms for recreational 
reading 

Special accommodations, 
including Widener’s 
sors and 346 for 
graduate students 

Special indexes and cata- 
logues as at Peabody 
and the Fogg Museum 


It may be worth while to supplement the chart by pointing out that in libraries, unlike 
many industries, the prospects for reducing unit costs do not seem to improve as more 
and more units are processed, since the additional units are not identical. The 
library must obtain and handle more and more material that is hard to obtain; everything 
about the catalogue and its preparation becomes more complicated as the catalogue grows, 
and complexity is expensive. 
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WHEeERE THE Money Comes From anp How It Is Usep 


Harvard maintains the largest library in the world that is not sup- 
ported, at least in part, by taxation. Tuition, the income from endow- 
ment funds, gifts, and miscellaneous receipts (chiefly from self-sup- 
porting library services) made up the Library’s income of more than 
two and one-third million dollars during the fiscal year 1953/54. 

It will be seen from the chart below that nearly three fourths of the 
total is designated as ‘unrestricted’; both tuition and unrestricted en- 
dowment income are included under this heading, and it is not prac- 
ticable to separate the two. Restricted funds and restricted gifts go 
very largely to purchase books and periodicals and to bind them. 
‘Other’ income includes receipts for three units of the Harvard College 
Library only (Widener, Houghton, and Lamont) amounting to $40,- 
750 in return for services provided to Radcliffe, the Harvard Summer 
School, the Graduate School of Education, and the Harvard houses; 
$5,235 in annual fees paid for use of the Library by persons not con- 
nected with Harvard; $17,107 in fines and $1,306 in reimbursements 
for books lost by borrowers; $11,816 from sales of duplicate books; 
$6,226 from sale of the BULLETIN and other library publications; and 
$69,662 in receipts from self-supporting services ($39,351 from the 
Photostat and Microfilm Department, $26,668 from the Foreign News- 
paper Microfilm Project, and $3,643 from the Harvard Vocarium). 

Prior to 1949, the Widener, Houghton, and Lamont units of the 
Harvard College Library were a ‘deficit department’ of the University. 


Income: Harvard University and Radcliffe College Libraries 


Restricted Funds - - - - - - 
$340,240 


Restricted Gifts - - 
$177,723 


Other Receipts - 
$152,223 


- Unrestricted 
$1,736,154 


TOTAL: $2,406,340 
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Income: Widener, Houghton, and Lamont Libraries 


Restricted Funds - - - « - 
$212,464 


Restricted Gifts - 
$126,182 


Unrestricted 
$754,216 


Other Receipts - - 
$152,223 


TOTAL: $1,245,085 


When the Library was transferred by the Corporation to the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences in 1949, the Corporation assigned endowment 
funds sufficient to maintain the Library at the rate of expenditure then 
in effect, making it clear that additional support could not be expected 
from unrestricted University funds, but must come either from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences or from gifts to the Library. At the same 
time, however, the Corporation agreed, ‘in recognition of the place of 
the Harvard College Library among the major repositories of the 
scholarly world, and in view of their continuing obligation to assist in 
the advancement of learning and its perpetuation to posterity,’ to meet 
annually from unrestricted University funds one half of the ‘basic 
operating expenses.’ These include salaries in the offices of the Director 
and Librarian, the Administrative Assistant Librarian, the business 
office, and the office of the Assistant Librarian in Charge of Houghton; 
the cost of pensions, annuities, and social security throughout Widener, 
Houghton, and Lamont; expenses of the University Archives; pay- 
ments for the New England Deposit Library; expenses from unre- 
stricted funds for the BuLtetin; building maintenance for Widener 
and Houghton (but not for Lamont, which has a special endowment 
for its building costs); and such general operating expenses throughout 
the three central buildings as equipment, supplies, printing and station- 
ery, telephone and telegraph, postage, freight, travel, and publishing. 

This transfer of the ‘main collection’ to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences was in line with the Harvard policy of making each library 
a financial responsibility of the faculty, department, or research institu- 
tion it serves, thus placing on those officers of the University who use 
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each library the responsibility, direct or indirect, for its maintenance 
and development. 

The charts below indicate that salaries account for nearly half the 
total expenditure, books and binding for a little more than one fifth, 
and building expenses (such as heat, light, caretaking, and repairs) for 
approximately another fifth. It should be added that building expenses 
do not appear in the budgets of the libraries except for Widener, 
Houghton, and Lamont; for the other libraries they have been estimated 
on the basis of the space occupied. Such expenses are not included in 
the published statistics of most other university libraries. 


Expenditures: Harvard University and Radcliffe College Libraries 


Salaries ------- - - - Binding 
$1,139,511 


- - - - Building 
$485,112 


Other 


TOTAL: $2,406,340 $259,295 


Expenditures: Widener, Houghton, and Lamont Libraries 


Salaries ------ 
$565,006 


175,346 
TOTAL: $1,245,085 $ 


= Books : 
$432,350 
072 
« « « - Books 
$239,107 
- - - --Binding 

$37,782 
--- - - Building 
$227,844 
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Expenditures Divided by Library 
General Administration - - - - - - - 
$124,461 
Faculties Other Than 
Arts and Sciences 
$767,812 
Research Institutions 
hto $192,245 
$215,079 
Departments of the Faculty of 
Lament «csc Arts and Sciences —— $88,047 
073 Undergraduate Houses $4851 
TOTAL: $2,406,340 Radcliffe College Library $65,000 


Widener, Houghton, and Lamont, plus charges for general adminis- 

tration, account for slightly more than half the total Harvard-Radcliffe 

_ library expenditures. The ‘general administration’ sector of the fore- 
going chart includes a little more than $50,000 (for the Archives, the 
BULLETIN, some salaries and other expenses of the Director’s office, 
etc.) that might properly be regarded as a general University Library 
expense; the balance, amounting to more than $70,000, is made up of 
expenditures that have not been allocated between Widener, Hough- 
ton, and Lamont. 

The figure for Radcliffe does not include $20,000 paid to Widener 
in 1953/54, and the figure for libraries of faculties other than Arts and 
Sciences does not include the payment of $2,500 from the Graduate 
School of Education Library to Widener. The Widener total, like- 
wise, does not include the $17,000 in the Widener budget that was 
assigned to the Littauer Library of the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration. 


SPACE AND GROWTH 


The chart at the top of the next page shows the rate at which the 
Library has grown since 1847. It was then 209 years old and had only 
100,000 volumes and pamphlets. Now, 108 years later, it has 5,832,912, 
but it would have two or three times that many if it had continued to 
grow at the rates prevailing from 1857 to 1867 or from 1907 to 1917. 
If the present rate of growth, instead of continuing to decline, should 
be maintained, the Library would double its present size by 1985. 
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Annual Percentage of Increase in the Library 
(compounded annually) 
1847-1954 
All Libraries San 7.5% 
ron 
Re-" L i 7.0% 
search Col- 
lection j 6.5% 
} \ 
i 
\ \ 
i 5.5% 
j 5.0% 
N TAIN \ 
3.5% 
> 2.5% 
~ 
1.5% 
1847/57 1857/67 1867/77 1877/87 1887/97 1897/1907 1907/17 1917/27 1927/37 1937/47 1947/54 


Decentralization of the Collections 


1847-1954 
Percentage 
in Central 
Research it = 80% 
Collection 
= 70% 
3 60% 
50% 
peor? 
30% 
Percenta 
rcentage 
in All Other >=" 20% 
Collections 
1847 1857 1867 1877 1887 1897 1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 1954 


It is evident from the charts above that the Library’s growth during 
the past sixty-five years has been accompanied by an increasing decen- 
tralization of its collections. Indeed, as noted in the paragraphs dealing 
with the location of Harvard’s books, even the ‘central research col- 
lection’ is no longer under one roof; more than one fifth of its two and 
one-half million volumes and pamphlets are in Houghton, the stacks 
beneath Lamont, or the New England Deposit Library. 
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It was estimated in 1937 that Widener had room for only three years’ 
accessions; yet it has not been replaced by an enormous new central 
library building and the Director now hopes that it will prove adequate 
for between twenty and forty years more. The first step in the pro- 
gram to lengthen Widener’s life was taken in 1939, when government 
documents and other materials were moved to the new Littauer. build- 
ing of the Graduate School of Public Administration. During 1942 
the Houghton Library and the first unit of the New England Deposit 
Library were opened; Lamont, with its two levels of subterranean 
stack, followed in 1949. The Deposit Library is paying off its mortgage 
well ahead of schedule, and an additional unit can be financed when- 
ever it is needed. 

If Widener is to be adequate for forty years more, rather than 
twenty, further decentralization will be required — probably includ- 
ing removal from the building of the University Archives; collections 
on education, fine arts, architecture, music, and the sciences; and in- 
frequently used materials in other subjects. 

The Law School Library, largest of Harvard’s special collections, 
has recently acquired space sufficient for approximately twenty years 
of growth in stacks beneath the new Graduate Center. Many of the 
other collections soon will either have to store their infrequently used 
books or take over additional space in the buildings they occupy. 

What has been said above might seem to imply that books take up 
all the space in libraries. This is by no means the case; books take only 
about one third of the 12,000,000 cubic feet required to house the 
Harvard University Library; one fourth is needed for readers and for 
the staff; one sixth goes into necessary facilities such as corridors, 
stairs, and utilities; and one fourth is given over to what might be 
characterized as architectural or monumental purposes. In an institu- 
tion with a stable enrollment, however, it is primarily the books that 
continually increase in numbers and require additional space. 

Books occupy much more space in a stack where they are classified 
by subject and where additions to the collection must be inter-shelved 
than they do when arranged by size in a fixed-location storage stack. 
Decentralization is bound to inconvenience the reader to some extent, 
but this inconvenience must be weighed carefully against the stagger- 
ing costs of making all materials quickly available. In any case, not ‘all 
materials’ are at Harvard; the scholar must expect to turn to other 
libraries for some of the books he needs. 
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CooPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS AND PossIBILITIES 


American research libraries lend books to one another by the 
thousands, make photostat and microfilm copies of many more, and 
welcome numerous visiting scholars. By building up regional union 
catalogues as well as the great national union catalogue at the Library 
of Congress, and by recording their holdings in the Union List of 
Serials and a multitude of more specialized bibliographies, they have 
made it increasingly easy for the scholar to locate copies of books that 
are not in his own library. 

If eighty-six largely autonomous collections, some of them miles 
from Cambridge, are known as the Harvard University Library, it 
may not seem unreasonable to assert that there is an American Library, 
consisting of the seventy-one units shown on the map that follows, 
plus a number of smaller or more specialized collections. Loan, photog- 
raphy, and travel make the collective resources of these research 
libraries available to the scholar; they have helped one another for years, 
and it is not surprising that further coordination should have been 
advocated. 

Cooperative processing is provided on a relatively small scale by the 
cooperative cataloguing project at the Library of Congress, and estab- 
lishment of regional centers may encourage more ambitious efforts. 

Specialization in collecting promises to reduce needless duplication 
and add to the number of titles available in the national reservoir. Local 
agreements have been numerous, and the Farmington Plan, a national 
undertaking, is now seven years old. Each of the libraries participating 
in the plan has accepted responsibility for specific subjects or areas in 
which it seeks to acquire all new foreign books that may reasonably 
be expected to interest an American scholar. 

Cooperative storage is available at the New England Deposit Library 
to institutions in the Boston area; a regional experiment, the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, began in 1951. Harvard has participated in dis- 
cussions of plans for a Northeastern Regional Library, which, like the 
Midwest Center, presumably would engage in cooperative acquisition 
as well as storage. An argument in favor of such an organization is 
the concentration of library resources in the northeastern states, which 
is strikingly evident in the following map: 
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Progress in inter-library cooperation may have been disappointingly 
slow, but there have been solid achievements, and it seems safe to pre- 
dict, particularly if library growth brings further financial pressures, 
that more achievements are to come. There are obvious difficulties — 
inter-university rivalry is not confined to the gridiron, and freedom of 
action is cherished; specialization by libraries restricts this freedom 
somewhat and substitutes interdependence for individualism. 

Even on its present scale, cooperation is so important that Harvard’s 
Library cannot be regarded as an institution that is solely Harvard’s 
affair. The Library’s future does not depend on Harvard alone, and 
any survey of the Library ought to take into account its place as a 
major unit in the American Library that belongs to the country’s 
scholars. 


A committee of the Library staff —Keyes D. Metcalf (Chairman), 
Douglas W. Bryant, Philip ]. McNiff, Andrew D. Osborn, David C. Weber, 
and Edwin E. Williams (Secretary) —is responsible for this summary. 
Most of the work on the text and charts was done by the Secretary; the maps 
were drawn by Erwin Raisz. 
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NOTES 
A Letter of Languet about Sidney 


HE three years spent on the 

Continent by the young 

Philip Sidney completed his 
education and formed his character 
to a degree not common among those 
who made the Grand Tour. In part 
this was due to his natural bent and 
talents; but scope and direction were 
given to his enlarging experience by 
the humanist scholar, Hubert Languet, 
who helped to open the doors of 
learning and diplomacy for him in 
Protestant Europe. One more piece 
of evidence concerning Languet’s 
friendly interest in Sidney may be 
seen in a hitherto unpublished holo- 
graph letter recently added to the 
Harvard College Library through the 
generosity of Carleton R. Richmond, 
09. 

Languet was born in Burgundy in 
1518 and educated in France and 
Italy, and as a young man he adopted 
the reformed religion as a protégé of 
Melanchthon. Like so many of the 
humanists of his day, his learning and 
interests went far beyond classical 
scholarship and theology, though he 
was deeply read in both. He traveled 
widely, and became a shrewd politician 
and judge of men and affairs, serving 
for many years as representative of 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, first at 
Paris and later at Vienna. His official 
letters and reports are still esteemed as 
a source for the intricate diplomatic 
history of the period.’ It was an age 

* Arcana seculi decimi sexti. Huberti Lan- 


gueti . . . epistolae secretae ad principem 
suum Augustum (Halle, 1699). 


when the news of the world was dis- 
seminated through the correspondence 
of educated men. Among these Lan- 
guet was one of the best and most 
prolific reporters. 

He was in Paris in 1572, when Sid- 
ney first came to the Continent ‘with 
three servants and four horses, etc., to 
remain the space of two years... 
for his attaining the knowledge of 
foreign languages’ (in the words of 
the Queen’s license).? Very probably 
they met in Paris, although no direct 
evidence survives. Both were there 
during the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. Sidney sheltered in the resi- 
dence of Sir Francis Walsingham, the 
English ambassador; Languet, in the 
gravest danger as a prominent Hugue- 
not, escaped through the intervention 
of the Bishop of Orleans. 

From Paris Languet’s diplomatic 
duties took him to Vienna. There 
Sidney joined him during the summer 
of 1573. For the remainder of his 
stay on the Continent, Vienna was 
virtually a base of operations for Sid- 
ney, and while in Vienna he lived in 
the same house as Languet.* The 
young man ranged Europe from 
Italy to Poland, but always with the 
good advice — and firm Protestant ad- 
monitions — of the Huguenot scholar. 
We know more about their relations 
when they were separated than when 


* Malcolm W. Wallace, The Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1915), p. 114. 

* Languet says, ‘Ipse & ego viximus Vien- 
nae aliquandiu in iisdem aedibus,’ Arcana, Il, 
291. 
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they were together, from the cele- 
brated series of letters that passed be- 
tween them. Languet’s side of the 
correspondence was first published at 
Frankfurt in 1633, reprinted by the 
Elzeviers in 1646, re-edited by Lord 
Hailes in 1776, and extracted and 
translated (with the addition of Sid- 
ney’s replies) by Steuart A. Pears in 
1845. The first edition denominates 
them Epistolae politicae et historicae, 
and with good reason, for they are 
full of news seasoned by the observa- 
tions of a man who combined moral 
fervor with great learning and wide 
experience. Of course the letters are 
invaluable to the biographer of Sid- 
ney, and beyond that they are nearly 
as good as Languet’s official corre- 
spondence as a source for historical 
studies. 

The new letter of Languet dates 
from the closing days of Sidney’s 
Continental sojourn, when Languet 
was concerned that he have a safe 
and pleasant journey home. Official 
business had taken the scholar to 
Prague. From there he did his best to 
prepare the way for the young Eng- 
lishman, dispatching letters to various 
friends and patrons on Sidney’s route. 
Letters XLI and XLII of the published 
series* are full of advice and the 
names of persons to whom Languet 
had addressed introductions: Andrew 
Wechel, the printer of Frankfurt 
(with whom Sidney had stayed on his 
way to Vienna); Graf Ludwig von 
Wittgenstein; Ursinus at Heidelberg; 
Lobetius at Strassburg; Bisetus at 
Basel; Achille de Harlay at Paris. The 
letter to Harlay, dated 12 March 1575, 
has survived and is printed in the 


* Epistolae (1633), pp. 129-135. 
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Epistolae as Letter XLIII.5 Another 
distinguished person whom Languet 
addressed on behalf of Sidney was 
Johann Crato von Crafftheim, whom 
Sidney had met in 1575 and whom he 
appears to have visited at Breslau.® 
Besides these, Languet transmitted one 
of his official reports to Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, through Sidney’s 
hands. It was intended also to serve 
as an introduction for its bearer.” 
Languet’s letters to Sidney tell also 
that he was writing to a second friend 
at Frankfort, a certain Dr Glauburg, 
and it is this letter from Languet to 
Glauburg that has now come to light 
and is here printed for the first time. 


Clarissimo Iurisconsulto sapientia 

& virtute prestantj Dno Doct/ 

Ioannj Glauburgio Domino suo 

& amico colendo — 

Francofurtj 
S-P-D 

Veniet iam ad vos Illustris & generosus 
adolescens Das Philippus Sydnzus 
Anglus natus patre in quo est magna 
virtus quj iam est prorex Hyberniz. 
Mater est soror VVaruicensis Comitis, & 
Robert} Comitis Lecestriz, quorum hic 
videtur futurus heres cum vterq3 careat 
liberis. Hunc fortune & natalium splen- 
dorem non tantj facio quant) admiran- 
dum eius ingenii & studium virtutis ad 
quam summa contentione fertur. Hec 
credo tanta ornamenta reddent te cupi- 
dum ipsj gratificandj: sed si quid apud te 
possunt mez preces, da obsecro opera 
vt aliquibus officijs beneuolentiam eius 


. 135-137. No addressee is named in 
the edition of 1633; in the Elzevier (1646) 
edition it is headed ‘Ad D. Harlaeum’; while 
Lord Hailes heads it ‘Ludovico Comiti 4 
Witgenstein.’ The letter as printed contains 
no clue as to which addressee is correct. 

*j. F. A. Gillet, Crato von Crafftheim 
und seine Freunde (Frankfurt, 1860-61), II, 
I 


* Arcana, Il, 74-76. 
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demerearis: nam eius amicitia forte 
poterit olim esse tibj aut tuis amicis vsuj, 
cum vix fierj possit quin aliquando 
magnam authoritatem consequatur in 
patria si Deus volet eum esse diu super- 
stitem. Si opus fuerit ej pecunia, peto vt 
ex ea quam mihj debes, tantum ej des 
quati a te postulabit. Quis sit hic rerum 
status poteris ex eo commodissime dis- 
cere: tamen vt tibj percontandj occa- 
sionem prebeam, aliquid scribam: sed 
breuiter. Paulo ante quam moreretur 
Selimus Turcarum princeps, Imperator 
ab eo impetrauerat prorogationem indu- 
ciarum in octo annos: in quam rem legatj 
quos habuit Constantinopolj, multum 
laboris & pecuniz toto sesquianno im- 
penderant. Cum autem alterutrius prin- 
cipis morti soluantur induciz, mortuo 
Selimo putabamus frustra laborati esse 
in impetrandis inducijs, & laborem ac 
pecuniam nobis perijsse, quum preter 
plurimorum expectationem significata 
est Imperatorj hunc nouum Principem 
Amuratem concedere induciari: proroga- 
tionem ijsdem plane conditionibus quibus 
a patre ante morté concessa fuerat, & 
mittere ad Imperatorem primarium suum 
interpreté natione Germanum, vt ab eo 
exigat approbationem conditionum 
inserte sunt inducijs. Venit huc ante 
octiduum Interpres, & nudiustertius man- 
data sua Imperator} exposuit. Est vir 
quantum conijcere licet, sexagenarius, 
egregia forma, & (vt aiunt) multari 
linguari peritus. Bohemj visi sunt ab 
aliquot annis Imperatoris aduentum valde 
expetere: sed vereor ne non tantum 
gaudij ipsis adferat quantum speraue- 
runt: nam postulat ab eis magnam sum- 
mam pecuniz ad dissoluendum alienii 
facti a Ferdinando Imperatore, & ad 
numeranda stipendia militibus quj ad 
fines Turcicos excubant. Sed hec omnia 
tibj exponet generosus Dns Sydnzus. 
Accepj herj literas a nostro Clusio in qui- 
bus petit vt te officiose salutem. Nactus 
est opimam conditionem. Stipendium 
annuum est quingentorum aureorum, & 
iam ccepit eius eruditio & probitas in- 
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notescere Imperator}, quj eum ad se sepe 
vocare solebat & de exoticis plantis cum 
eo colloquj: sed noster discessus ex vrbe 
Viennensj, hoc initium familiaritatis in- 
terturbauit. Viuit Clusius apud Aichol- 
tium veterem tuum amicum, qui est vir 
optimus, & ijsdem studijs delectatur qui- 
bus Clusius. Petij ab Illustrissimo meo 
principe vt liceret mihj ad vos excurrere: 
sed nullum accepj responsum ad meas 
literas. Bene vale & amicos saluta. Pragz 
oct. die Mart. 1575 

Tuj obseruantissimus & amantissimus 


Hubertus Languetus. 
The letter may be translated: 


To the most distinguished jurist, out- 
standing in wisdom and virtue, Master 
Doctor Johannes Glauburg, my 
master and honored friend, at Frank- 
furt 


There will presently come to you an 
illustrious and noble youth, the English- 
man, Master Philip Sidney, son of a most 
worthy father who is now Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. His mother is the sister of 
the Earl of Warwick, and of Robert 
Earl of Leicester, of whom he is heir- 
presumptive, as they are both childless. 
I do not consider this splendor of birth 
and fortune so much to be admired as 
his wit and his zeal for virtue, which he 
pursues with the greatest assiduity. Such 
great ornaments, I believe, will make 
you wish to oblige him; but if my 
prayers have any influence with you, 
assist him, I beg you, that you may de- 
serve his favor in other matters: for his 
friendship may be useful to you and 
your friends in the future, since he will 
surely be given great authority in his 
own country, if God grants him long 
life. If he needs money, I wish you 
would give him as much as he asks for, 
out of what you owe me. 

You will be able to learn of the state 
of affairs here very readily from him: 
however, that I may afford you a cue for 
questioning him, I shall write something: 


|| 
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but briefly. Shortly before the death of 
Selim, prince of the Turks, the Emperor 
had secured from him an eight-year ex- 
tension of the truce: in which business 
the ambassadors whom he had at Con- 
stantinople expended much labor and 
money for a whole year and a half. 
Since, however, the truce might be 
ended by the death of either ruler, when 
Selim died we thought that we had 
labored in vain to secure it, and that our 
efforts and money had been wasted, 
when, contrary to most people’s expecta- 
tion, the Emperor was informed that the 
new ruler Murad would grant an ex- 
tension of the truce on exactly the same 
terms that had been granted by his 
father before his death, and that he was 
sending to the Emperor his chief nego- 
tiator for the German nation, to obtain 
from him ratification of the terms con- 
tained in the truce. The negotiator ar- 
rived eight days ago, and the day before 
yesterday explained his commission to 
the Emperor. He is a man concerning 
whom there is much conjecture, in his 
sixties, of distinguished appearance, and 
(they say) expert in many tongues. 

The Bohemians seemed for some 
years to be looking forward eagerly to 
the visit of the Emperor: but I am 
afraid he did not bring them as much 
joy as they had hoped: for he is de- 
manding from them a large sum of 
money to pay off the debt incurred by 
the Emperor Ferdinand, and to pay the 
troops who keep watch on the Turkish 
border. But all this the noble Master 
Sidney will expound to you. 

Yesterday I received a letter from our 
friend Clusius in which he asks me to 
greet you kindly. He has come into 
very comfortable circumstances. His 
annual income is five hundred gold 
pieces, and his learning and honesty are 
beginning to be known to the Emperor, 
who is accustomed frequently to sum- 
mon him, and talk with him about exotic 
plants: but our departure from Vienna 
has interrupted this new intimacy. 
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Clusius is living with your old friend 
Aichholtz, who is an excellent man, and 
delights in the same studies as Clusius. 
I have requested permission from my 
illustrious prince to visit you, but I have 
received no reply to my letter. Farewell, 
and greet my friends for me. At Prague, 
8 March 1575 
Your most respectful and affectionate 


Hubert Languet. 


The diplomatic news contained in 
Languet’s letter is, as usual, succinct, 
factual, and enlivened with the detail 
to be expected from an intelligent ob- 
server. The current situation in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe stemmed from 
the failure of the Western powers to 
take advantage of the Turkish defeat 
at Lepanto in 1571. The Turks had 
rapidly rebuilt their fleet, and their 
depredations in the Mediterranean 
were scarcely diminished. The Euro- 
pean nations had to negotiate separ- 
ately with the Ottoman Empire since 
they seemed unable to act in concert. 
Therefore it was a matter for great 
relief in Vienna when Murad III vol- 
unteered to continue the truce so 
painstakingly arranged with his pred- 
ecessor, Selim the Sot. 

The distress of the Bohemians re- 
corded by Languet was merely an- 
other stage in the gradual decline and 
disappearance of Bohemia as a national 
entity. This process had begun with 
the defeat and death of King Louis 
at the battle of Mohacs in 1526. A 
further step came in 1547 when the 
Bohemian crown was declared hered- 
itary in the house of Hapsburg. Bo- 
hemian patriots hoped to find in the 
visit of the Emperor Maximilian II 
some restoration or recognition of 
their identity as a nation. Instead, he 
brought new impositions to add to the 
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old as the fortunes of Bohemia con- 
tinued to decline. 

More interesting than these brief 
glimpses of current events are the per- 
sonal matters which begin and end the 
letter. The terms of Languet’s intro- 
duction of Sidney to Glauburg are 
very similar to those contained in his 
letters to Harlay and the Elector of 
Saxony. And they suggest an answer 
to a problem puzzling at first sight: 
why should the mature and learned 
Languet pay so much attention to the 
inexperienced young foreigner? 

We may guess that Languet first 
decided to cultivate Sidney’s acquaint- 
ance purely as a matter of policy, only 
to fall completely under the spell of 
the Englishman’s charm and intellec- 
tual abilities. For there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that Sidney’s powers far 
outstripped his years. Many voices at- 
test his brilliance, and his own works 
remain to confirm their judgment. 
This is what Languet found when, 
with a typical Renaissance blending 
of idealism and worldly wisdom, he 
set out to influence a young man ap- 
parently destined to rank and impor- 
tance solely on family grounds. More- 
over, Sidney, who knew how to value 
lineage at its true worth, did not over- 
value it; no mere whim directed him 
to place beneath his crest the motto, 
‘Vix ea nostra voco.’ Not birth, but 
deeds, determine man’s greatness; ‘the 
ending end of all earthly learning, be- 
ing verteous action. So Lan- 
guet tells Glauburg that he will be 
attracted by Sidney’s personal attain- 
ments while remaining mindful of his 
family eminence. 

The admonition to Dr Glauburg to 

Sidn 


, The Defence of Poesie, ed. Al- 
bert Feui 


t (Cambridge, 1923), p. 12. 
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advance money to Sidney at need re- 
flects the financial difficulties which 
were ever present through his life and 
which remained to plague his widow 
and father-in-law after his death. In- 
come never caught up to expenditure, 
especially since Sidney was always 
open-handed and never really attempt- 
ed to make ends meet. The extent of 
Languet’s devotion to Sidney may be 
judged from this opening of his own 
pocket to the young man. 

Languet’s letter closes with an af- 
fectionate remembrance of two old 
friends, Dr Johann Aichholtz of Vi- 
enna and Charles de l’Escluse.® Of 
these, the latter has a place in the his- 
tory of botanic science as one of the 
earliest modern students of exotic 
plants, and also as the first successful 
propagator of the potato in Europe. 
His correspondence with other bota- 
nists of the day is well known, as 
is his Rariorum plantarum historia 
(1601). Through Crato von Crafft- 
heim he had just received an imperial 
post at Vienna,’® and through Lan- 
guet he had made the acquaintance 
of Sidney, with whom he corre- 
sponded in later years."* The friends 
Sidney made on the Continent, largely 
through the instrumentality of Hubert 
Languet, gave him points of contact 
with the great world invaluable to 
him as he took an increasingly active 
part in the events of his time. 


H. Bonp 


*On Aichholtz see Biographisches Lexi- 
kon der hervorragenden Arzte, 2nd ed. (Ber- 
lin, 1929), I, 51; on his relations with de 
L’Escluse see Ernest Roze, Charles de L’Es- 
cluse . .. sa biographie et sa correspondance 
(Paris, 1899), p. 68. 

* Roze, p. 59. 

™ Wallace, pp. 141-142. 
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The Autograph Manuscript of Galiani’s 
Dialogues sur le commerce des bles 


modern library for its holdings of 

the Abbé Ferdinando Galiani,! one 
will find his writings classified un- 
der several headings, as for instance, 
Italian Literature, Law, or Economics, 
or even located in a separate depart- 
ment. The same work may even ap- 
pear under various headings if there 
is more than one edition. Clearly, the 
versatile Neapolitan causes bewilder- 
ment and perplexity to the classifying 
mind as to his exact place in the care- 
fully subdivided realm of knowledge, 
and the reader of his writings will 
find it difficult to understand why 
some works should be assigned to one 
section of the library rather than to 
another. To the eighteenth century 


* Ferdinando Galiani, 1728-1787, held var- 
ious high political and administrative posi- 
tions, among them that of secretary to the 
Neapolitan embassy at Paris. Though Abate 
and even Monsignore, he took only the mi- 
nor orders. He was as interested in eco- 
nomic, political, and historical questions as 
in those of philology, literature, and archae- 
ology. His contributions in several of these 
fields are outstanding. He also composed 
various literary works famous for their ele- 
gant, witty style and brilliant use of parody. 
The quickness of his mind, the charm of his 
conversation, and the perfection with which 
he told and mimed stories or anecdotes made 
him one of the illustrious habitués of literary 
and philosophic salons in Paris. His political 
recall to Naples was the result of a diplo- 
matic conflict between the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment on one side and the courts of Ma- 
drid and Versailles on the other. He left 
Paris with deep regret and for many years 
expressed his grief at the cruel necessity that 
forced him to live far from Paris and his 
French friends. 


I: one consults the catalogue of a 


such incertitudes were unknown; it 
found it no more unusual that an Ital- 
ian abate should compose some of his 
writings in French, than that he, a 
man of letters and a diplomat, should 
write on a crucial problem of eco- 
nomics. This branch of knowledge 
had not yet become a ‘science’; that 
is, it had not yet developed a vocabu- 
lary understandable only to a special- 
ist, nor had the subject matter itself 
become so involved as to be inacces- 
sible to the grasp of a lay person en- 
dowed with reasonable intelligence 
and a willingness to understand. Lit- 
erature and economics had not yet 
separated, and the reading public still 
expected from a work on the trade in 
grain a faithful observance of the cri- 
teria of artistic form, literary elegance, 
and stylistic brilliancy. One section 
of the public even requested that such 
a topic be treated from a philosophical 
point of view and illustrate in its spe- 
cific way the ideas of the Age of 
Enlightenment. This meant, more 
concretely, that the author should 
deal with his subject according to the 
demands of Reason (logical sequence, 
analysis, factual accuracy) and keep 
present in his mind the links that bind 
together all domains of knowledge. 
He also should be mindful of the phi- 
losopher’s duty to work for the wel- 
fare of mankind and to judge this 
welfare according to the principles of 
justice and liberty. 

At the time when Galiani wrote his 
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famous Dialogues (between the end 
of 1768 and May 1769) the question 
of the ‘commerce des blés’ was one of 
the most urgent concerns of France 
and one of the most widely discussed 
topics. According to Voltaire, the 
general interest in this question had 
been aroused by the middle of the 


century: 


Vers I’an 1750, la nation, rassasiée de 
vers, de tragédies, de comédies, d’opéras, 
de romans, d’histoires romanesques, de 
réflexions morales plus romanesques en- 
core, et de disputes théologiques sur la 
grace et sur les convulsions, se mit enfin 
a raisonner sur les blés. 

On oublia méme les vignes pour ne 
parler que de froment et de seigle. On 
écrivit des choses utiles sur l’agriculture: 
tout le monde les lut, excepté les labou- 
reurs. On supposa, au sortir de l’Opéra- 
Comique, que la France avait prodi- 
gieusement de blé 4 vendre. Enfin, le 
cri de la nation obtint du gouvernement, 
en 1764, la liberté de l’exportation.? 


The irony of this passage must have 
seemed ill-timed to many readers, 
since France had been suffering from 
several severe famines, caused by a 
shortage of grain and from the infla- 
tion of prices that resulted from this 
shortage. The government, adopting 
a program that combined the theories 
of the ‘physiocrates’ and ‘économistes,’ 
took decisive measures, but it was dif- 
ficult to carry them out because of 
the great number of local restrictions 
paralyzing the trade. In addition, bad 
harvests made it difficult to evaluate 
the efficacy of the new regulations. 
As a result of rising prices and the 


* Article ‘Blé ou Bled,’ written in 1770 and 

the same in Questions sur 
Encyclopédie, which were later incorpo- 
rated in the Dictionnaire philosophique; here 
quoted from Oeuvres compleétes de Voltaire, 
ed. Louis Moland (Paris, 1877-85), XVIII, 11. 


shortage, the new measures were re- 
voked, but the only effect was an in- 
creasing scarcity of grain and a grow- 
ing confusion. The critical situation 
was widely discussed and innumerable 
articles and pamphlets were written 
on the issue. However, this flood of 
publications did not exhaust the pub- 
lic interest, for when Galiani’s Dia- 
logues appeared early in 1770 (the 
year of the great famine) their suc- 
cess surpassed all expectations. The 
entire first printing was sold out in 
little more than three months. Friends 
and enemies of Galiani’s theories 
voiced their opinions of the book in 
public, and Galiani’s fame spread rap- 
idly and widely in France, as it had 
spread some twenty years earlier in 
Italy, when he published his treatise 
Della moneta. The interest in the 
Dialogues and in Galiani’s economic 
theories has not waned in our time, 
for during the last thirty or forty 
years a number of books and articles 
in various languages have been de- 
voted to this subject.* 

Already in the eighteenth century 
it was no secret in the literary and phi- 
losophic circles of Paris that the abbé 
had had in the redaction and publica- 
tion of his Dialogues the assistance of 
his friends Mme d’Epinay and Diderot. 
Since then it has been found through 

*See among other publications: Claude J. 
Gignoux, ‘L’abbé Galiani et la querelle des 
= au siécle,’ Revue dbistoire 

conomique et sociale, X (1922), 17-31; 
Louise Sommer, ‘Abbé Galiani und das 
System,’ Zeitschrift fiir 

olkswirtschaft und Sozialpolitik, n. s. V 
(1925), 318-341; Eduard Ganzoni, Ferdi- 
nando Galiani, ein verkannter Nationaléko- 


nom des 18. Jabrbunderts (Zirich, 1938); 
Wilhelm Weigand, Der Abbé Galiani, ein 


Freund der Europaéer (Bonn, 1948); and 
Fausto Nicolini’s excellent anthology of Ga- 
liani entitled II pensiero del? abate Galiani 
(Bari, 1909). 
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the publication of Galiani’s, Diderot’s, 
and Mme d’Epinay’s letters * that Ga- 
liani, who had to leave Paris in the ear- 
ly summer of 1769, subsequent to his 
diplomatic recall, entrusted his manu- 
script to Mme d’Epinay and to Dide- 
rot with the request that they revise it 
and prepare it for publication. Since 
Diderot was in part responsible for 
Galiani’s writing the Dialogues, the 
abbé knew that he could count on his 
friend’s devoted interest in the work. 
Opinions have differed, however, as to 
the exact nature of the revision and to 
the share that Diderot and Mme d’Epi- 
nay had in it. Some scholars have 
maintained that Diderot corrected 
grammatical errors, found a publisher, 
prevented a severe censoring of the 
text, and saw the work through the 
press; others have stated, in addition, 
that Diderot rewrote the abbé’s work 
and even changed his ideas. 

The recent acquisition by the Har- 
vard College Library of the autograph 
manuscript of the Dialogues sur le 
commerce des blés permits us to give 
an answer to most of the questions 
concerning the text of the Dialogues 
and to throw new light on Diderot’s 
role in revising and editing the works 
of his friends, a problem concerning 
which many conjectures have been 

*See especially L’abbé F. Galiani: Corres- 
pondance avec Madame d’Epinay ... etc., 
ed. Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras, 2nd 
ed., 2 vols. (Paris, 1881-82). Diderot’s com- 
ments on the Dialogues and his revision are 
in his Lettres a Sophie Volland, ed. André 
Babelon (Paris, 1930); the relevant letters, 
listed by date, are: 12 and 22 November 
1768, 15 and 24 July, 2 September, 1 October 


1769. Fausto Nicolini in 1932 a 
very important letter of Diderot to Galiani 


on the subject of his work on the Dialogues 
in Etudes italiennes, n. s., Il, 210; for Mme 
d'Epinay’s letters see La Signora d’Epinay e 
Pabate Galiani: Lettere inedite, 1769-1772, 
ed. Fausto Nicolini (Bari, 1929). 
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formed and little reliable information 
has been secured. 

The existence of an autograph man- 
uscript of the Dialogues was not un- 
known; the eminent Italian scholar, 
Fausto Nicolini, disclosed it in his sys- 
tematic catalogue of Galiani’s manu- 
scripts. However, the manuscript has 
never been described, much less stud- 
ied in detail. Rumor has had it that 
there were many autograph correc- 
tions by Diderot. A close examination 
shows that the manuscript has indeed 
been thoroughly revised, but not by 
Diderot; the corrections are in the 
hand of Galiani himself and in that of 
Mme d’Epinay. No less striking is the 
fact that even the corrected text dif- 
fers considerably from that of the 
printed version of the Dialogues." The 


5 manoscritti dell’ abate Galiani, Archi- 
vio storico per le provincie napoletane, 
XXXIII (1908), 172. At this time the manu- 
script was in the possession of Gaston Mau- 

in Paris. 

°A study and critical edition are now in 
pre song het Mr Philip Koch, at Harvard. 

The Dialogues appeared early in 1770 
with ‘Londres’ as place of publication. In 
reality the work was published in Paris by 
Merlin. Mme d’Epinay’s letters to Galiani 
contain many details concerning the dra- 
matic story of the publication. Unfortunate- 
ly the editor, Fausto Nicolini, failed to re- 
produce many of the apa dealing with 
that story; he judged it cient simply to 
summarize their content. This is all the more 
regrettable since in these passages might be 
found the answer to the question whether 
there was more than one impression of the 
1770 edition, which was nearly sold out in 
March 1770 (see Mme d’Epinay’s letter of 
April 2; Lettere inedite, p. 40). The question 
arises, since there exist copies in which six- 
teen corrected pages are added at the end. 
In other copies these pages are inserted in 
their proper place as substitutes for the 
faulty ones. In all other respects the copies 
are identical. The Kress Library at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration has three copies of the 1770 edition, 
in one of which the sixteen pages are bound 
at the end. 
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Notes 


Harvard manuscript thus throws im- 
portant new light on their composi- 
tion. 

The manuscript, entirely in Galiani’s 
nand, except of course for Mme d’Epi- 
any’s corrections, comprises 157 leaves, 
counting 3 blanks; the leaves vary in 
length (from 29.5 cm. to 30.5 cm.) and 
in width (19 cm. to 19.8 cm.); the 
quality of the paper also changes. An 
error was made in the binding of the 
manuscript: fols. 68-73 should come 
before fols. 64-67. Galiani himself fo- 
liated part of the manuscript but not 
consistently: he began with the second 
dialogue, fol. 13, and ended with fol. 
147 (134 in his numbering) ten leaves 
before the end. His numbering was to 
all evidence made after his marginal 
notes had been added. Galiani’s revi- 
sions are interlinear and marginal and 
occur throughout the manuscript. On 
fol. 82, in the seventh dialogue, begin 
the revisions of Mme d’Epinay: they 
consist of grammatical and stylistic 
corrections mostly written between 
the lines and of annotations written in 
the margin; they extend to the end of 
the manuscript, though there are oc- 
casionally pages without any correc- 
tions. Her annotations consist of que- 
ries or of suggestions as to how to 
modify meaning or style and often 
read like fragments of a witty and 
charming dialogue with the abbé. The 
nature of some of her corrections, par- 
ticularly of the proper names of the 
interlocutors, as well as the changes in 
the color of ink, suggest that Galiani 
gave his manuscript to her in sections 
and that Mme d’Epinay corrected 
them as they were received. On fols. 
112 (where the eighth dialogue be- 
gins) and 126, one notices slight burn 
marks on the paper and remnants of 
a waxed seal indicating that dialogue 
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eight must have been sent to Mme 
d’Epinay by mail, perhaps because it 
was completed after Galiani’s depar- 
ture. 

Galiani’s writing in the greater part 
of the manuscript is very regular and 
resembles the calligraphy used in 
copying. His corrections often show a 
less attentive, less careful, less formal, 
way of writing. This would suggest 
that the present manuscript is in part 
a copy of a first rough draft, an as- 
sumption supported by the fact that 
the canceling of certain words and 
some interlinear or marginal additions 
are the result of the type of errors 
made in copying rather than of a 
change of mind in composing. These 
observations can be made, however, 
only about a limited number of pages 
and thus are valid for certain parts of 
the manuscript alone. In view of the 
numerous corrections that Galiani 
made in the present manuscript, one 
may assume that rough drafts existed 
only for certain sections and that our 
manuscript presents the first complete 
version. The differences of writing in 
the corrections (some of them show a 
change of pen or quill) indicate that 
the corrections were made at various 
times. Galiani not only revised his 
ideas and method of reasoning but also 
his French style. He is careless about 
his spelling, but often improves an ex- 
pression or a phrase, eliminating Ital- 
ianisms and choosing a more appropri- 
ate and elegant French term. In the 
following sentence (fol. 38r), ‘J’aime 
La poesie et j’aime a promener mon 
imagination sur touts les étres, voir 
tant de liaisons, tant de rapports . . .’ 
the two ‘tant’ are crossed out and re- 
placed by ‘cette multiplicité’ and ‘cette 
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foule.’* In fol. 35r the verb in ‘Ainsi 
les vues politiques rentrent dans les in- 
terets du commerce . . .’ is changed to 
‘s'allient aux interets.’ ‘La confiance 
une fois acquise’ becomes ‘Mais la con- 
fiance une fois gagnée’ (fol. 127v) and 
‘selon L’impulsion de L’intention’ is 
corrected to ‘suivant L’impulsion de 
notre intention’ (fol. 124r). Since 
most of the revisions are correct 


French one wonders whether Galiani. 


did not consult with someone thor- 
oughly at home in the language. 

We cannot discuss here his additions 
and cancellations. Although they are 
among the most interesting and signifi- 
cant features of the manuscript and 
permit us to trace the various stages 
through which the ideas and their ex- 
pression passed, such a discussion 
would require numerous examples and 
the study of details in order to be un- 
derstandable. Suffice it to say that the 
development of the literary form is as 
significant as the modification of the 
thought. The variation in the names 
and the number of the interlocutors, 
for instance, throws an_ interesting 
light on the development of the dia- 
logue element in the work. 

The fact that Mme d’Epinay’s cor- 
rections begin only in the seventh dia- 
logue can probably be explained by 
Galiani’s unexpected departure from 
Paris. Had he been able to remain, he 
probably would have corrected the 
seventh and eighth dialogues in the 
same way as the preceding ones. There 
is no indication in the manuscript of 
an acceptance or rejection by Galiani 
of Mme d’Epinay’s corrections or of 
an answer to her queries. All this 
points to a hurried redaction of the 


*In all quotations from the manuscript 
the spelling and grammar have been faith- 
fully reproduced. 


latter part of the Dialogues and to the 
unlikelihood of their having received 
a complete revision. 

Mme d’Epinay, in her annotations, 
very rarely questions Galiani’s ideas; 
once she suggests a correction of a re- 
mark that Galiani made on French cus- 
toms and she occasionally objects to 
his literary taste. On the other hand, 
she often rectifies Galiani’s Italianisms 
and his grammar, or amends his awk- 
ward sentence structure and style. We 
list here a few examples of her correc- 
tions and annotations.® In the sentence 
(fol. 95v) ‘Si Lorsque Le (bled) pain 
est cher cette augmentation de prix 
alloit toute au profit du cultivateur on 
auroit du moins cette consolation que 
La cherté des (vivres) denrées Les ait 
enrichi,’ the incorrect subjunctive is 
corrected to ‘les auroit enrichi.’ The 
awkward expression (fol. 94v) ‘Ah ma 
foi. J’ai oublié de compter’ is changed 
to ‘Ah ma foi. J’ai oublié o2 nous en 
sommes.’ In the following example 
(fol. g5r) both style and sentence 
structure are improved; we quote first 
Galiani’s and then Mme d’Epinay’s 
version: 

‘. . . Le nombre de mains conside- 
rable qu’exige le bled avant que d’etre 
au point qu’il faut a L’homme pour la 
nourriture.’ 

‘. . . le nombre de mains conside- 
rable par lesquelles le bled doit passer 
avant que d’etre au point convenable 
pour la nourriture de Phomme.’ 

* Words or passages canceled by Galiani 
have been placed within parentheses. In 
quotations of entire revised sentences, and 
not merely of revised expressions, Mme 
dEpinay’s corrections have been italicized. 
The reader will notice that Mme d’Epinay 
often does not correct grammatical mistakes; 
she probably reserved this part of the revi- 
sion for the final stage and intended to go 


over her corrections and suggestions or que- 
ries with the abbé. 
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Mme d’Epinay’s marginal annota- 
tions are particularly interesting. After 
substituting ‘de’ for ‘a’ in the passage 
of fol. 124r: ‘. . . et je vous defie vous 
méme a me dire si vous avez relié ja- 
mais dans votre vie quelque chose que 
ce soit avec de La ficelle, ou avec un fil 
sans donner un tour de trop ou sans 
faire un noeud de plus,’ she adds in the 
margin: ‘Cette comparaison ne me 
plait pas, l’abbé, elle n’est pas assez 
noble; l’idée n’est pas non plus assez 
developpée, car je vous repondrois 
c’est suivant les pacquets.’ Galiani’s 
remark (fol. gir): “Tout Le monde 
veut Le [bread] manger frais. On n’en 
achette que Le consommation de La 
seule journée,’ receives the following 
comment: ‘N.B. que le pauvre et les 
domestiques prennent toujours leur 
nourriture p. [for ‘pour’] 4 jours au 
moins’ (see Plate I). 

If one compares the manuscript, 
even in its revised form, with the print- 
ed version, one is surprised by the 
great number of variants in the two 
texts. There is no doubt that the print- 
er used another, thoroughly revised 
manuscript. The collation of the two 
texts discloses that they differ much 
more in the first six chapters (not re- 
vised by Mme d’Epinay) than in the 
last two, but even these underwent an- 
other revision, and though the majori- 
ty of Mme d’Epinay’s changes were 
accepted and appear in the printed 
text, several of her suggestions for re- 
vision were discarded and a number of 
her corrections were further corrected. 

In the new revision there are again 
a number of rectifications of errors in 
spelling and grammar, as well as im- 
provements in sentence structure and 
style. The following examples may 
serve as illustrations. 

‘Ainsi Le vigneron de bourgogne 


Lorsqu’il a fait sa vendange, et passé 
Le vin par touts les etats qu'il doit 
passer...’ (fol. gsr). 

‘Ainsi le vigneron de Bourgogne, 
lorsqu’il a fait sa vendange, et que le 
vin a passé par tous les états qu’il doit 
subir ...’ (Dialogues, 1770, p. 196). 

In the following instance the entire 
comparison, which Mme d’Epinay had 
already corrected,’® is omitted in the 
printed version. 

‘Comme La nutrition du corps hu- 
main ne s’opere que La ou Les derniers 
et plus minces vaisseaux des arteres em- 
buchent dans ceux des veines, de méme 
Le nutrition, Le profit, L’effet du com- 
merce n’est que dans Le dernier pas- 
sage de La main du dernier vendeur au 
consommateur’ (fol. gir; see Plate I). 

‘Le profit du commerce ne se réalise 
que dans le dernier passage de la main 
du dernier vendeur au consommateur’ 
(Dialogues, p. 188). 

The following two comparisons at- 
test to the skillful restyling of Galiani’s 
sentence structure. 

‘Je n’aurois jamais peur de rester seul 
de mon avvis contre la nature entiere, 
si aprés m’etre defié Longtemps de ma 
raison, j’eusse pourtant La conviction 
de ma pensée. Je ne craindrois pas non 
plus de La dire maime [?] au risque 
d'etre etouffé des cris qui s’eleveroient 
contre moi’ (fol. 1o1r; see Plate I1).™ 

‘Je n’aurai jamais peur de rester seul 
de mon avis contre la nature entiére. 
Si, aprés m’étre défié longtemps de ma 

“Mme inay had underlined ‘vais- 
seaux’ and had written in the margin: ‘un 
autre terme’; she had crossed out ‘embu- 
chent’ and had noted in the margin: ‘com- 
—, je ne sais s'il ne faut pas ajouter 
le chile.’ Finally ‘ceux des veines’ she had 
replaced by ‘les veines.’ 

™ Mme d’Epinay had changed ‘j’eusse’ to 
j'ai, had corrected the misspelled ‘maime’ 
to ‘méme,’ had substituted ‘honnis par les 
cris’ to ‘étouffé des cris’ and had noted in the 
margin: ‘on n’est pas étouffé par des cris.’ 
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raison, j’avais la conviction de ma pen- 
sée, je ne craindrais pas non plus de la 
dire, méme au risque d’étre assourdi 
par les cris qui s’éléveraient contre 
moi’ (Dialogues, p. 208). 


‘P. Si Mons Le chev: a voulu s’ega- 
jir un (instant) moment et plaisanter, 
ne doutez pas que (Lui aussi bien que 
moi,) nous (voyons tres-bien) n’ayons 
pas vu a L’instant, que puisque sur La 
nature du commerce des bleds vous 
nous avez fait une quantité de refle- 
xions que personne n’avoit encore 
daigné mediter et approfondir, il n’est 
pas impossible que par d’autres raisons 
aussi ou negligées, ou trop Legere- 
ment vies par ceux méme qui L’ont 
defendue vous soyez favorable a L’ex- 
portation. De sorte que je m’attends 
au un fenomene en quelque fagon 
singulier de vous voir combattre 
(peut ?) L’exportation par Les raisons 
(méme) qu’on avoit employez a La 
recommander et La defendre ensuite 
par Les contraires’ (fol. 1o1rv; see 
Plate 

‘Le President, au Chevalier. 

‘Si monsieur le marquis a voulu un 
moment s’égayer et plaisanter, ne dou- 
tez pas qu'il n’ait vu tout aussi bien 
que moi, que si vous nous avez fait sur 
la nature des blés une quantité de 
réflexions que personne n’avait encore 
daigné mediter ni approfondir, il n’est 
pas impossible que vous soyez favor- 
able 4 Pexportation par d'autres rai- 
sons, qui auront été ou negligées ou 
trop légérement indiquées par ceux 
méme qui lont défendue: de sorte 
que je ne serais par étonné de vous 

™Mme d’Epinay had changed ‘chev.’ to 
‘marquis’ in accordance with Galiani’s own 

revious alteration of the interlocutors of his 
cans She had also corrected ‘que nous 
n’ayons pas vu’ to ‘qu’il n’ait pas vu aussi bien 
que moi.’ 
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voir combattre l’exportation par les 
raisons qu’on avait employées pour 
la recommander, et la défendre ensuite 
par les contraires. Ce serait un phé- 
noméne bien singulier; mais je m’y at- 
tends’ (Dialogues, pp. 208-209). 

The new revision was also more bas- 
ic than the previous ones, for it com- 
prised changes in the literary form of 
the work. There occur even some 
omissions of entire passages as well as 
one important addition. The changes 
in literary form affect, above all, the 
beginning and end of the various dia- 
logues, where the fictional character 
of the work is most prominent. Par- 
ticularly in the early dialogues, Galiani 
had been somewhat careless in the han- 
dling of his literary framework as well 
as of the transitions from one part to 
another. The printed text shows a 
great improvement in this respect. As 
to the omitted passages, their elimina- 
tion is also a gain, for Galiani had a 
tendency to weigh down his argu- 
mentation with superfluous details; the 
two major omissions concern short 
anecdotes that rather detracted from 
the argument. Mme d’Epinay in her 
annotation had already objected to the 
abbé’s doubtful taste in the matter of 
anecdotes. The important addition 
deals with the necessity of ordinances 
and their enforcement by the police in 
cities as compared to small communi- 
ties. In the former, administrative 
regulations are necessary, for the city 
is far removed from the state of na- 
ture and requires a man-made order — 
an idea that is an elaboration of Ga- 
liani’s arguments rather than an injec- 
tion of a new idea. 

All these rectifications and emenda- 
tions were the work of Diderot and 
Mme d’Epinay as they went over the 
manuscript after Galiani’s departure. 
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When Galiani saw the revised text in 
its printed form, he declared himself 
in full agreement with the revision. He 
only asked, in case there should be an- 
other edition, for the elimination of a 
minor change that the correctors had 
made. He wrote in a letter to Mme 
- d’Epinay: ‘J’y ai trouvé peu de change- 
ments, mais ce peu fait un trés grand 
effet. Un rien pare un homme. Jen 
remercie les bienfaiteurs.’** The first 
part of this passage is surprising, for, 
as we have noted, the printed text 
varies considerably from that of the 
manuscript. Had Galiani forgotten the 
dialogues to such an extent as not to 
notice the change? In part, yes; he 
had written before to Mme d’Epinay: 
‘Je ne sais pas moi-méme ce qu’il [the 
manuscript] est, je n’ai pas pu le lire 
une seule fois de sang-froid. J’avais 
laissé le manuscrit original dans vos 
mains, ainsi je ne sais rien.’ * However, 
the remark may also have other ori- 
gins. As his correspondence with Mme 
d’Epinay shows, Galiani feared that 
the two editors might alter his ideas. 
In order to reassure him, Mme d’Epi- 
nay emphasized that only minor cor- 
rections had been made: ‘Non, non, 
mon cher abbé, n’ayez peur: vos édi- 
teurs ne sont pas assez gauches pour 
faire des corrections importantes a 
votre ouvrage. Tout cela se réduit a 
la valeur d’une correction de fautes 
d’ortographe, comme je crois vous 
Yavoir déja dit, et votre ouvrage est 
resté dans toute sa pureté.’ When 
Galiani received the revised text his 
fears were relieved; his ideas had not 
been changed: on the contrary, his 
thought had come out more clearly. 


* Galiani, Correspondance, ed. Perey et 
Maugras, I, 65. 

I, 58-59. 

* Lettere inedite, p. 21. 
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It is perhaps partly by an unconscious 
reaction of his pride and vanity that 
he was only too ready to reiterate, as 
if it were his own judgment, Mme 
d’Epinay’s reassurance, which, as we 
gather from the revision of the manu- 
script, was but a courteous and affec- 
tionate lie, meant to calm an author’s 
apprehension. If Galiani had wished 
to evaluate the work accomplished 
by his friends, he could easily 
have done so, for Mme d’Epinay had 
described it in detail: ‘Dés le lende- 
main nous nous sommes enfermés le 
philosophe et moi, et depuis onze 
heures du matin jusqu’d minuit, sans 
relache, nous avons lu et corrigé 
avec le plus grand soin.’** Diderot’s 
letters to Sophie Volland confirm this 
description and leave no doubt that 
the work was not all done during the 
course of that one day but in a num- 
ber of sessions extending over several 
months. It is true that this includes 
also the reading and revising of the 
proofs. 

The present manuscript thus gives 
us a hitherto unknown version of the 
Dialogues and permits us for the first 
time to evaluate exactly Galiani’s share 
and to determine the extent of the re- 
visions of the two editors as well as the 
precise stage at which the different 
corrections were made. We are final- 
ly able to settle the conflict between 
Diderot and Galiani scholars who have 
been maintaining, according to their 
preferences, either that Diderot’s re- 
visions were very slight or that he 
modified even the ideas of his friend. 
We can also form reasonable conjec- 
tures concerning Mme d’Epinay’s and 
Diderot’s share in the final revision, 
since we have the corrections that 


™ Lettere inedite, p. 20. 
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Mme d’Epinay made when working 
alone. They attest to a fine sense of 
French style but show no concern for 
the literary structure and sometimes 
disclose an inadequate grasp of the 
meaning of Galiani’s ideas. Moreover, 
as already stated, her corrections had 
to be corrected again in a number of 
cases. There can be no doubt that 
Diderot played a major part in the re- 
vision and final shaping of the Dia- 
logues, which were praised as much 
for their form and style as for their 
content.!7 

* Voltaire worded this praise well when 
he wrote in the article ‘Ble’: ‘M. l’'abbé Ga- 
liani . . . trouva le secret de faire, méme en 
frangais, des dialogues aussi amusants que nos 
meilleurs romans, et aussi instructifs que nos 


Harvard’s Library for 


HE Graduate School of Public 
Administration may be dated 
from the announcement of the 
Littauer gift in November 1935. The 
School and its Littauer Library are 
located in the Littauer Center build- 
ing. This account deals primarily with 
the Littauer Library; but the special 
collections built up by the School are 
mentioned briefly because one of them, 
the Industrial Relations Library, has 
grown to such a large size under un- 
usual financial conditions that it must 
be included in the total Littauer library 
picture. It should be emphasized at the 
outset that both faculty and students 
of the School are generally satisfied 
with the library. The library has, how- 
ever, never been given a definition of 
its program; and, while some problems 
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The Galiani manuscript has still an- 
other and broader significance for the 
Diderot scholar. It is well known that 
Diderot revised the writings of several 
of his friends and it is said that he 
even contributed to them entire sec- 
tions. For many years, the exact na- 
ture of these contributions has been 
argued. Only now, thanks to the man- 
uscripts of the Fonds Vandeul, and to 
the Harvard manuscript of Galiani’s 
Dialogues, can we reach valid and 
verifiable conclusions in at least cer- 
tain cases. 

Hersert DiecKMANN 


meilleurs livres sérieux’ (Oeuvres completes, 
XVIII, 42). 
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have been worked with for years, oth- 
ers are now becoming evident." 

On 27 April 1936, a Committee on 
Public Documents, of the Littauer 
Commission to Consider Plans and 
Policies for the School of Public Ad- 
ministration, rendered an interim re- 
port on the library needs of the new 
school. This committee, headed by 
Professor Arthur H. Cole, stated that 
there should be, so far as feasible, a 
unified document collection for the 
University, not physically separated 
from cognate materials in the social 
sciences, and with such duplication of 
current documents as might be neces- 
sary in view of the physical separation 
and overlapping interests of various 


* Unpublished documents utilized for this 
account are to be found in the files of the 
Director of the University Library and the 
librarian of the Littauer Library. 
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schools in the University. In effect, 
the library of the new school, which 
was slated to be the center of docu- 
ment activity, could not be built from 
the ground up but rather on the foun- 
dation of the existing University li- 
braries. Although this seems sufficient- 
ly obvious, it should be stressed as a 
continuing and pervasive factor in the 
history of the library. 
Facilities for housing the collection 
‘in the new Littauer Center seemed re- 
quired. The Committee on Public 
Documents, however, found it diffi- 
cult to visualize the exact part which 
the new school itself could play in con- 
nection with documents, since at that 
time the scope and activities of the 
school were undefined. In the final re- 
port, the Littauer Commission recom- 
mended that the nucleus of a library be 
assembled and that it be closely articu- 
lated with the other libraries of the 
University, but it did not go into detail 
on matters of content or organization. 
Another report was made, 26 February 
1937, by the Committee to the Faculty 
of the School, recommending that ‘a 
separate library or collection of public 
documents be established’ with a staff 
of high caliber and with strong finan- 
cial support. This ‘Memorandum’ was 
in part based on several special reports 
to the Committee made during 1936 by 
Dr Frederick F. Blachly and outlining 
at length the documents and organiza- 
tion needed by a special library in pub- 
lic administration. 
The library collection was begun on 
1 February 1938; and one year and five 
days later the Littauer Center building 
was opened. An article by the first 
librarian has described these begin- 
nings.” . It seems clear that the public 
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document collections were of prime 
concern to the early organizers. As it 
has turned out, the lack of adequate 
funds and the desire that the bulk of 
the documents be ‘not physically sep- 
arated from cognate materials’ have 
altered the solution from the recom- 
mended arrangements to some extent. 
In November 1939 the Document Divi- 
sion of the College Library was moved 
to Littauer in line with the plans for a 
document center; in the fall of 1950 it 
moved back to Widener, since special 
administrative overhead had not been 
financed and the processing could 
most efficiently be centralized there, 
although Littauer has housed and serv- 
iced the majority of the documents. 
When the School was founded, there 
was an understanding between Dean 
John Williams and the Corporation 
that the School would not be respon- 
sible for the cost of maintaining the 
necessary library. There seem to have 
been two reasons for this. First, the 
new Dean felt that the demands of the 
library would increase to a point where 
they would have a serious effect on the 
School’s budget. Second, at the time 
of construction an extra basement floor 
was included for library purposes at 
the request of the incoming Director 
of the University Library. Since Mr 
Littauer agreed to provide for this 
space, it was felt that his funds ought 
not to be drawn on further for the 
support of the library in the building. 
Thus the Corporation provided the 
funds for the operation of the library, 
as it did at that time for the Harvard 
College Library budget, and the funds 
were budgeted through the College 
Library. 
Lib : A Few Notes on Its Origi 
vard University Library Notes, 


Har- 
(1942), 
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Under date of 14 January 1939, Mr 
Metcalf, Director of the University 
Library, outlined the possibilities. 


The expenditures required for this 
library will depend altogether on what 
the University wants to do in the way 
of developing a library in the field of 
public administration. . . . 

[First] To provide a library in the 
new building and to pay the expenses 
bound to result from a new library 
establishment will cost at least $10,000 a 
year. This figure might be called over- 
head resulting from decentralization. It 
would pay the salaries of the staff to 
keep reading room service available. It 
would pay for the duplicate books that 
would have to be purchased because of 
having an additional library. No attempt 
is made to go into detail in connection 
with this possibility. It is taken for 
granted that the University is obligated 
to it, even if nothing more can be done. 


A second, and certainly a much pref- 
erable possibility, would be to improve 
the collections gradually and bring them 
up in the course of time to the level 
which can now be found in a number 
of the better universities of the country. 
... This plan would bring results of 
which Harvard need not be ashamed, 
but of which it could not be particularly 
proud and it would restrict the fields 
covered to those in immediate use. 

A third proposal, and one which it is 
hoped can be followed out, is to build 
up an outstanding library for re- 
search... 


Mr Metcalf then proposed budgets for 
the very minimum basis, the ‘respecta- 
ble but undistinguished,’ and the ‘out- 
standing.’ It was decided to start on 
the minimum basis. There were to be 
no reserved books, no undergraduate 
service, no subject catalogue, no serial 
cataloguing, little binding, and re- 
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stricted access to the stacks. An effort 
was to be made to find funds to make 
the second plan possible; however such 
funds have not yet been obtained. As 
time went on, the library costs in- 
creased because of reserved books, bet- 
ter cataloguing and binding, and infla- 
tion; and the budget increased at a 
more rapid rate than the budgets for 
the more mature parts of the Univer- 
sity’s library collections, This in- 
creased expense arose in part because 
the library’s scope had not been de- 
fined, and the librarian felt it neces- 
sary to provide ‘respectable’ rather 
than minimum library services. The 
School has never formally sanctioned 
the improved resources, though its 
lack of directive to the contrary would 
seem to have implied approval; and in 
July 1942 it began to assume a part of 
the library budget, since the College 
Library could no longer maintain its 
level of support. 

_ The Littauer Libary has been ad- 
ministered by the following librarians 
with the title of ‘Assistant Librarian’ 
in anticipation of the day when expan- 
sion of the library would require an 
even more senior administrator who 
would have the title ‘Librarian’: 


Elmer Grieder, February 1938-February 
1943, January-September 1946 

Joseph Wright, ‘Acting,’ March 1943- 
December 1945 (Lucy G. Hager and 
John Armstrong filling in briefly) 

Hugh Montgomery, October 1946-15 
August 1952 

Ruth Hitchcock, 16 August 1952 to date 
(‘Acting’ the first two years) 


The librarian, besides being directly 
responsible to the Dean of the School, 
is also responsible to the Librarian of 
Harvard College because of the finan- 
cial arrangements made before the 
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transfer of the College Library from 
the University to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences in 1949. There has been 
no faculty committee on the library to 
help with policy matters and control. 
The School has been satisfied to leave 
the supervision of the library to the 
Librarian of Harvard College. This is 
peculiar to Littauer alone of all the 
libraries outside the Harvard College 
Library. 

The allegiance of the library to the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, as well 
as to the Graduate School of Public 
Administration, is strengthened by 
three factors. First, the Littauer Li- 
brary assumes the acquisition respon- 
sibilities of the College Library for 
certain classes of documents and some 
marginal material in government and 
economics. Secondly, it relieves the 
College Library of reserving books 
for most advanced courses in eco- 
nomics and government. Thirdly, it 
shelves and services the bulk of the 
College Library’s foreign documents. 

The current annual announcement 
of the School of Public Administra- 
tion states: 


The educational program of the School 
is carried out through its seminars and 
through the courses of instruction 
offered by other departments of the 
University... . The fields of inquiry 
covered by the seminars are broad. This 
enables each member of the group to 
pursue his own special line of inquiry 
and at the same time to relate it to the 
general field of study through his par- 
ticipation in the discussion of related 
problems. . . . In brief, public adminis- 
tration is regarded by the School as a 
subject too broad to be embodied en- 
tirely in any one course or definite com- 
bination of courses. Flexibility is lent the 
programs of study by provision for 
courses of reading and research in the 


several departments of the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Sciences.’ 


It is obvious that the School’s library 
could not hope to cover adequately all 
the materials needed for instruction. It 
must be selective. The seminars have 
increased from eleven to thirty-one in 
sixteen years, during which time only 
two subjects have been abandoned. 
They now emphasize ‘planning,’ ‘pol- 
icy,’ ‘administrative problems,’ and es- 
pecially the theoretical side of gov- 
ernment and economics, as contrasted 
to the early emphasis on the more 
practical side. 

The policy of this graduate school 
library has been to offer efficient serv- 
ice in an atmosphere of informality. 
The stacks were not ‘open’ at the be- 
ginning and page service was avail- 
able; but these arrangements did not 
last many years. Students now obtain 
their own books in the stack, with oc- 
casional help from the staff when 
needed. The stacks are open to all 
users, and there is ordinarily no check 
of books at the exit of the library. 
This is inevitable with such a small 
staff and is a natural attribute of a 
personalized department library. Al- 
though losses of books occur, the 
number is not large. Just after the 
Second World War, the number of 
losses seemed high enough to warrant 
creation of an ‘Office Reserve’ collec- 
tion of titles in current economics and 
the classics that seemed to disappear. 
This reserve is not guarded, but the 
student must go to some trouble to 
obtain a volume. The Dean has been 
firmly against a system of fines for 
overdue reserved books, and against 
any barriers to the stack. Certainly 


* Official Register of Harvard University, 
Vol. LI (1954), No. 18, p. 17. 
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the informality has kept the cost 
down, while harm to the service of 
the collection has been slight. 

Who uses the library and how 
much? An incomplete registration in 
the fall of 1953 showed the following 
distribution of users: 


School of Public Administration 79 
Harvard College (undergraduates in 

the Faculty of Arts and Sciences) 60 
Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences 116 
Radcliffe undergraduates 8 
Radcliffe graduate students 16 
Graduate School of Design 6 
Law School 39 
School of Business Administration 5 
School of Public Health 2 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology 7 
Others 29 

Total 367 


The continuing heavy use probably 
comes from some 200 graduate stu- 
dents, nearly all of them in the School 
or the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Their attendance in the 
reading room sometimes goes as high 
as fifty at one time. Typical use of the 
56 seats in the reading room and 28 
seats in two adjoining rooms would be 
55 persons. 

Stalls in the book stack have rela- 
tively little use. Although some 114 
students signed up to use the 42 stalls 
in 1953/54, only a dozen used them 
consistently for studying; the remain- 
der used them, if at all, as a place in 
which to leave their papers. Smoking 
is allowed in the reading room and 
that is an attraction for some students. 
Further, stale air in the stack has for 
over fifteen years driven a few persons 
to the reading room who otherwise 
would prefer the stack area. One pro- 
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fessor has reasoned that the stalls are 
not more used simply because the type 
of student coming to the School is too 
gregarious for stall-living! 

Concerning the card catalogue, all 
users agree that the more subject and 
title cards placed in the catalogue the 
better. Bibliographical information is 
not particularly necessary; a title-a- 
line entry would certainly please 99 
per cent of the users as long as they 
were given enough access points for 
locating their references. Since there 
is no book numbering, a considerable 
proportion of the questions asked of 
the staff relate to the use of the card 
catalogue and location of material in 
the stack. To help with this work 
some guides have been issued and a 
couple of charts prepared. Students 
have expressed a definite preference 
for charts and signs—as graphic as 
possible — over handbooks and pam- 
phlets. 

Circulation figures to some extent 
show the use made of the collection. 
It is significant that reserved books 
account for about 75-80 per cent of 
all outside circulation. Total outside 
circulation averages about 100 vol- 
umes a day, while closed reserves 
alone account for 90 more during the 
day. Faculty use of the collections is 
not on record, but an estimate might 
assign 5 per cent of the use to faculty 
members, go per cent to students, and 
5 per cent to others. The faculty 
member is primarily interested in hav- 
ing certain books reserved for stu- 
dents; faculty research seems largely 
to be done in the Widener, Langdell, 
or Baker libraries. Both faculty and 
students do not mind going to other 
Harvard libraries for their materials 
and do so frequently. 
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If the type of library service were 
altered to any great extent (such as 
changing reserve-book emphasis to re- 
search emphasis), there would have 
to be many major changes in the li- 
brary. In the meantime, given the 
clientele, the necessity of supporting 
a broad instructional program, the 
physical location of the building, and 
the financial support, it can be said of 
the Littauer Library, as of so many 
special libraries, that it provides very 
creditable service considering the con- 
ditions imposed upon it. 

Personnel provision for the Littauer 
Library may be characterized as on the 
shoestring level even more than the li- 
brary as a whole. For many years the 
library was staffed with three profes- 
sional librarians, three clerical assist- 
ants, and a few student assistants. In 
1953/54 a fourth professional librarian 
was added to help with cataloguing. 
With so small a staff, each member 
fills in at many places, only the essen- 
tial work is done, and the supervision 
of work is less than is desirable. Yet 
salaries and wages at present amount 
to 73.6 per cent of the total library 
budget, and book funds only 13.9 per 
cent. The relatively small amount for 
books may be explained by the fact 
that a very large part of the acquisi- 
tions are gifts, which the library staff 
must locate in publication lists, write 
for, and catalogue, just as if they were 
purchased. 

Acquisition policies are highly im- 
portant in any library and they have 
affected the growth of the Littauer 
Library to a very large extent. The 
Littauer Library was begun with the 
amalgamation of several small tutorial 
collections and was soon vastly aug- 
mented by the transfer of large groups 
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of pertinent material. The rapid 
growth was encouraged by the wide 
scope of the School’s interest, the 
space available for some 280,000 vol- 
umes, the ambitious program outlined 
by Dr Blachly’s report on publications 
needed by the new School, and the 
acute space problem in the Widener 
building. 

The Littauer librarian went ahead 
as best he could within the budget 
provided. Thus, in October 1948, the 
librarian could write: 


Apparently there has never been any 
very definite statement either by the 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion or by the University Library as to 
exactly what position the Littauer 
Library should hold in the (United 
States and foreign] documents acquisi- 
tion program for the University. . . . 

As for the state documents field, it has 
been felt that the Littauer Library has 
been considered by the University Li- 
braries generally as the chief repository 
for publications at this level of govern- 
ment. . . . Certain key states have been 
concentrated on by the Library. . . . 

Serials and periodicals other than 
federal, state, and municipal publications, 
have been selected primarily on the basis 
of current need... . 

The book purchases which were made 
for the fiscal year answered only the 
immediate demand for course reserve 
.... The policy of the Library is to 
buy only those books necessary for 
course reserve, plus such other books as 
appear to be of considerable importance. 
This holds for the field of economics as 
well as for that of government.‘ 


No formal revision has ever been made 
or approval recorded of the aims of 


“Hugh Montgomery, ‘Brief Report on 


the Organization and Operation of the Lit- 
tauer Library,’ October 1948, leaves 13, 16, 
18, in typescript. 
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the acquisition program that the li- 
brarians have themselves developed; 
faculty opinion has been in some dis- 
agreement as to the need for develop- 
ing certain subjects. The Dean has 
felt strongly that for financial reasons 
the library should service the graduate 
students with the required current lit- 
erature in the fields of economics and 
government, and it should be the 
province of Widener, within the Col- 
lege Library, to gather and house his- 
torical and supplementary material. 
On the whole, it has been his feeling 
that the library is proceeding at such 
an acquisition rate that it will not be 
long before the cost of operating the 
collection will greatly exceed any 
figure that the College Library and the 
School will be prepared to meet in the 
near future. The library adds close to 
8,000 volumes and pamphlets each 
year, the bulk of which are serials, or 
requested material that can be received 
gratis. 
Processing of its material is required 
of any library. Littauer has probably 
kept this more simple than has any 
other Harvard library. The material 
is catalogued by author and subject, 
it is assigned to one of about ten loca- 
tions (such as ‘State Documents,’ ‘Mis- 
cellaneous Serials,’ or ‘Book File’), 
and it is generally sub-arranged alpha- 
betically or by volume number. The 
stack arrangement of documents is al- 
phabetical, first by the parent organ- 
ization and secondly by the office or 
agency, with monographs following 
serials; unfortunately the card cata- 
logue does not indicate locations 
within the general groups. In May 
1951 the librarian wrote: 
It must be thoroughly understood that 
the type of material which the Littauer 
Library collects is extremely difficult to 
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locate for the uninitiated. . . . It is prac- 
tically impossible for untrained student 
assistants to direct the reader to the 
proper sources, much less locate material 
in the library stacks. We are not dealing 
with purely book materials in the 
Littauer Library as is done in Lamont 
Library. We are dealing with literally 
hundreds of special Government series 
which even to the initiated are not easy 
to use... 5 


This puts a premium on reference 
assistance, guides, and a carefully 
planned catalogue even if it is con- 
structed on the most simple scale. 
The students feel that shelf classifica- 
tion is not essential, but that a more 
complete subject catalogue is defi- 
nitely needed. (The present subject 
catalogue, covering current acquisi- 
tions only, was not started until the 
year 1947/48.) Complications have 
developed, though the system itself is 
regarded as sound. The lack of book 
numbers within the group has proved 
very troublesome in locating a book, 
keeping circulation records, and shelv- 
ing. (This lack of book numbers ne- 
cessitates accurate and complicated 
lettering on all document volumes.) 
However, even with notation, the col- 
lection would be difficult to handle. 
The various shortcuts in the process- 
ing of material have resulted in eco- 
nomical cataloguing. The cost figures 
worked out in October 1948 by Mr 
Montgomery show that the average 
monograph title cost 30.8 cents to 
process and that ‘checking in’ of a 
serial piece cost about 4 cents, though 
these costs have increased somewhat 
in the last few years. On the whole, 
filing by number of the series or by 


*Hugh Montgomery, ‘Survey of Opera- 
tional Costs of the Littauer Library 1950/51,’ 
25 May 1951, p. 2. 
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the author has proved an adequate and 
inexpensive way of obviating classi- 
fication in a library of this type. 

Binding is one of the major prob- 
lems in a collection of public docu- 
ments. At a guess, some 80 per cent 
of the material coming into the library 
is unbound, and an effort is made to 
bind the bulk of it. Despite the finan- 
cial help of the College Library, ex- 
periments with less expensive pam- 
phlet covers without lettering, and 
experiments with simpler lettering, 
items for binding keep accumulating, 
because of insufficient professional 
personnel for the preparation. 

Space problems plague most librar- 
ies. Except for an interval (May 
1942—February 1946) when the read- 
ing room was vacated, the library has 
occupied its present quarters since the 
building was opened on 6 February 
1939. These quarters consist of one 
reading room, a work room, three 
small offices, and two large stack areas 
beneath this main floor. The various 
Littauer collections now number 
about 265,000 volumes and pamphlets. 
Nearly all of these volumes are on the 
two stack levels and occupy some 
35,000 of 37,500 feet of shelving. 
When the projected shelving has been 
installed on the third (the lowest) 
stack level, where supports are already 
in place, there will be room for 21,100 
feet more. Since the stack areas were 
designed with some extra space, there 
is flexibility for later years. For ex- 
ample, the stalls could be nearly 
doubled in number if the need ever 
arose, and some seventy or eighty 
sections of shelving could be added. 
Plans exist for an underground stack 
to be built on the north side of Lit- 
tauer at some future time. 

Reading room space is one of the 
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problems that the School and the li- 
brary must face, now that reserved 
books have changed the original char- 
acter of the library operation. The 
reading room fills with readers, and is 
further congested by the reserved- 
reading shelf area, which is crowded 
into an area between the stack en- 
trance, the circulation desk, and the 
entrance to the library. Every possible 
last foot of shelving has been added; 
in the future the reading-room collec- 
tion must be reduced or else some ex- 
pensive physical rearrangement will be 
required. 

Much of the space problem is a 
matter not so much of quantity as of 
quality and arrangement. This situa- 
tion exists because the planning of the 
library portion of the building had to 
be done at a time when the organiza- 
tion and operation of the School were 
not yet fully developed. The Littauer 
Library is but one of many libraries 
where a half-dozen differing shelf 
lengths, difficult areas for staff super- 
vision and work, poorly controlled air 
supply, and so forth, have been mini- 
mized only by the existence of ample 
space in the early years of use. 

The amount of financial support is 
a prime factor in the health of a li- 
brary. Support for the Littauer Li- 
brary has been steady but unplanned, 
and on a minimum basis. Each year 
since 1942 the College Library has 
stated what support it could give and 
the School has attempted to cover the 
balance of necessary funds. The 


School’s portion has gradually in- 
creased to 47% per cent in 1954/55. 
Because of the arrangements made at 
the time the School was established, 
the School of Public Administration 
alone among Harvard graduate schools 
does not pay its own building charges 
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for heating, electricity, cleaning, and 
maintenance, In the Littauer building, 
40 per cent of the space is devoted to 
library purposes. 

The library budget has grown from 
$10,000 to $32,300 in sixteen years, 
which is still minimum support con- 
sidering the library growth and mon- 
etary inflation. The Littauer Library 
collections and services are standing 
credit to its librarians, but provision 
of adequate support must be a con- 
cern to the responsible administrative 
officers. 

The School of Public Administra- 
tion has four separate collections, three 
of which have been built up as special 
facilities for research seminars. A fifth 
was absorbed by the Littauer Library 
last summer. All but one are small in 
volume and have been kept under 
control by factors of space and money, 
emphasized by the increase in the 
number of seminars from eleven to 
thirty-one. Whereas the seminar ac- 
quisitions accounted for half of the 
School’s annual book increase in the 
early years, they now account for 
around ro to 20 per cent, and practi- 
cally all of this is in the Industrial Re- 
lations Library. The rules for use are 
few, and care of the collections is 
spasmodic; book losses naturally are 
large. From the nature of the semi- 
nars, these collections overlap each 
other and the main Littauer Library 
to some extent, and book selection is 
not coordinated with the Littauer Li- 
rary. One professor has recently stated 
the case well: 


I have no such collection but I'd like to 
put in a word about them. It may well 
be that such collections make sense for 
some purposes, but in some instances 
they reduce the value of the Littauer 
library as a whole. . . . It often occurs 
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that when a particular item is wanted it 
turns out to be in a seminar room; the 
room is locked; or a seminar is in pro- 
cess; by which time one is more or less 
out of the mood to hunt the book. For 
materials that are used only in research 
and where a seminar consists of a num- 
ber of people working on the same stuff, 
a seminar library may make a good deal 
of sense. Under those circumstances it 
ceases perhaps to be a library problem. 
Where the rub comes is when materials 
of rather general interest are to be found 
only in the seminar room rather than in 
the general Littauer collection . . .6 


This clear-cut statement suggests that 
in most instances, but not necessarily 
all, the seminar collections are ex- 
amples of over-decentralization. The 
waste of space, books, and service 
energy must before long make them 
an especially troublesome operation. 
In Littauer one seminar collection 
has grown to such a size that its future 
is of very real concern: this is the In- 
dustrial Relations Library. This col- 
lection was begun late in 1939 by the 
Collective Bargaining Seminar; and its 
growth has been accelerated by the 
establishment of the Trade Union Fel- 
lowships, the transfer of labor mate- 
rial from Baker and Widener, and 
strong support from the relevant fac- 
ulty members. In February 1946 it 
was agreed that the Littauer Library 
would take over administrative con- 
trol of the collection, which was then 
moved to a room on the first floor ad- 
jacent to the Littauer Library reading 
room. It is an anomalous situation that 
this section of the library should be 
staffed by persons paid from another 
source, and therefore, to a degree, 
subject to a control outside the li- 


*V. O. Key, Jr, letter to Dean Mason, 
29 May 1954, p- 2. 
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brary. The understanding was explicit 
when the move was made that the 
Littauer Library could not provide 
greater financial support or more as- 
sistance than it was then providing 
the collection through some small help 
in the processing of materials. The 
Industrial Relations Library forms a 
sizable part of the holdings of the 
School, and contains much material 
collected nowhere else in the Univer- 
sity; ultimately the question of regu- 
lar support will have to be decided. 
The faculty members interested in it 
prefer that it be considered a part of 
the main library, rather than the col- 
lection of the seminar; the School it- 
self has held that the collection must 
not be associated with the Littauer Li- 
brary more closely than at present, 
since it cannot assume responsibility 
for maintaining it at anything like its 
present activity. If the School should 
take charge now it would feel forced 
to curb the collection materially in the 
interests of economy, and such action 
would damage the collection. Because 
the Industrial Relations Library now 
occupies a large room plus 19 per cent 
of the Littauer stack shelving, and be- 
cause of the hand-to-mouth precari- 
ousness of its support, a lasting solution 
is being sought. 

The Littauer Library is, at sixteen 
years of age, still without an accepted 
definition of just how it can and should 
fit into the University Library organ- 
ization. In view of the perennial pres- 
sures for space in the College Library, 
it might be thought logical to place 
in the Littauer building the research 
materials in the central fields of gov- 
ernment and economics, to service 
required-reading materials in the La- 
mont Library, and to house the pe- 
ripheral material in Widener, Baker, 
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and Langdell. But this is just about 
the opposite of what is now done; and 
such a disposition would inconven- 
ience the greater number of students 
and faculty members who work in 
Widener, since they use its resources 
in these fields in close conjunction 
with its other materials. Another con- 
ditioning factor has been the necessity 
to keep service costs in Littauer at a 
minimum. This in itself makes it pre- 
ferable to handle highly specialized 
material in the central fields rather 
than generally used research material. 
The Littauer Library must hold ma- 
terial that will not draw a crowd of 
users; yet at the same time it can give 
considerable service to its School and 
can supplement the Widener book 
stacks by housing some College Li- 
brary material that is germane to its 
interests. 

Littauer Library is an example of 
over-decentralization because of the 
fact that there is great cross-pollina- 
tion of research within the various so- 
cial sciences. The luxury of library 
service right at home is supported by 
the School of Public Administration; 
the convenience of book stack space 
for its overflow represents the interest 
of the Harvard College Library. To 
go one step further, the Littauer Li- 
brary’s acceptance of certain College 
Library responsibilities (some gradu- 
ate and undergraduate service and 
some areas of acquisition coverage) is 
a service for which the College Li- 
brary stands in debt; but on the other 
hand it is an assumption by which the 
School benefits, and the University 
expects each department to provide 
full financial support for any function 
it assumes, 

At present a special faculty com- 
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mittee of the School of Public Ad- 
ministration is attempting to formulate 
a definite library program with par- 
ticular attention to the problems of an 
acquisition policy, reserved books, and 
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financing. Although the library oper- 
ations are satisfactory now, the con- 
siderable problems of the future are 
evident. 

Davin C. WEBER 


The Lucien Howe Library of Ophthalmology 


HE Lucien Howe Library of 
Ophthalmology opened itsdoors 
for the first time on 27 August 
1928. It was, and still is, located in 
two rooms on the first floor of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
243 Charles Street, Boston. The initial 
contents of the Library were made up 
of a collection of books and journals 
belonging to the Infirmary and to the 
large personal library of Dr Lucien 
Howe. Later, items of ophthalmic in- 
terest were transferred from the Har- 
vard Medical School Library and the 
Widener Library. The total holdings 
at the time of opening numbered 
about 600 textbooks, 1,100 bound jour- 
nals and society transactions, and over 
1,000 pamphlets. This Library was 
unique in that it was the only library 
in the Harvard library system given 
over to a single medical specialty. 
Ophthalmology, devoted to dis- 
eases of the eye, is one of the oldest 
and best documented of the many 
branches of medicine. Its earliest rec- 
ords can be traced back at least to the 
Old Kingdom of Egypt, as preserved 
in the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 
now owned by the New-York Histori- 
cal Society. Later ages made notable 
advances, and contributed numerous 
treatises. It was not, however, until 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
that ophthalmology definitely emerged 


as a specialty and began to produce 
journals of its own. There are now 
eighty-two ophthalmic journals and 
society transactions, and well over a 
hundred textbooks are issued each 
year. It was evident even twenty-five 
years ago that such a vast quantity of 
literature needed a home —a library. 
Dr Lucien Howe, although not the 
first to realize this, was the first to take 
positive action. 

In 1926, after a long career as an 
ophthalmologist, Dr Howe gave a 
large part of his fortune to Harvard 
University to be used to endow a lab- 
oratory of ophthalmic research. Know- 
ing that research should not be done 
without literature, he asked that a li- 
brary be established as a part of the 
laboratory. Two years later an agree- 
ment was reached between Harvard 
Medical School and the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. The Labora- 
tory and Library were to be housed in 
the Infirmary; Library costs were to 
be met by the Infirmary and from the 
Howe endowments. This agreement 
proved to be mutually satisfactory; 
the Library still operates under it. 
Thus, the Lucien Howe Library is a 
joint project with two sponsors: the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary 
and Harvard Medical School; its hold- 
ings are jointly owned and both insti- 
tutions formulate its policies. 
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To implement the agreement a Li- 
brary Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of both institutions, was 
formed in 1932. One of the first ac- 
tions of the Committee was to honor 
the memory of Dr Howe by officially 
giving the Library his name. 

The Library had the good fortune 
to enjoy the active interest of Mrs 
Elizabeth Howe, the wife of Dr Howe. 
During her lifetime she not only made 
many substantial gifts to the Library, 
but also established from her own es- 
tate generous endowment funds for 
the purchase of rare and scholarly 
books on ophthalmic subjects. Follow- 
ing are the titles of some of the rare 
books acquired from these funds: 


Georg Bartisch, O¢@adrpoSovdea das ist, 
Augendienst. Newer und wolgegriindter 
Bericht von Ursachen und Erkentniis 
aller Gerbrechen, Schiden und Mangel 
der Augen und des Gesichtes, Dresden, 
1583. Contemporary stamped pigskin. 


Hieronymus Fabricius, De visione, voce, 
auditu, Venice, 1600. Contemporary 
vellum. 


Christopher Scheiner, Oczilus. Hoc est, 
fundamentum opticum, Innsbruck, 1619. 
Contemporary boards. 


Francesco Eschinardi, Centuria proble- 
matum opticorum, Rome, 1666. Con- 
temporary vellum. 


Isaac Newton, Opticks: or, A Treatise of 
the Reflexions, Refractions, Inflexions 
and Colours of Light. Also Two Trea- 
tises of the Species and Magnitude of 
Curvilinear Figures, London, 1704. Con- 
temporary calf. 


Charles de Saint-Yves, A New Treatise 
of the Diseases of the Eye. Containing 
Proper Remedies and Describing the 
Chirurgical Operations Requisite for 
Their Cures, tr. J. Stockton, London, 
1741. Contemporary boards. 
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Johann Gottfried Zinn, Descriptio 
anatomica oculi bhumani, iconibus illus- 
trata, Gottingen, 1755. Contemporary 
boards. 

George Adams, An Essay on Vision, 
Briefly Explaining the Fabric of the Eye, 
and the Nature of Vision: Intended for 
the Service of Those Whose Eyes Are 
Weak or Impaired, London, 1792. Con- 
temporary boards. 

Carl Ferdinand von Graefe, Die epide- 
misch-contagiése Augenblennorrbée Ae- 
gyptens in den europdischen Befreiungs- 
heeren, ibre Entstebung, Erkenntniss, 
Vorbeugung und Heilart, wabrend der 
Feldziige 1813, 1814 und 1815 beobachtet, 
Berlin, 1823. Original wrappers. 
Hermann von Helmholtz, Beschreibung 
eines Augen-Spiegels zur Untersuchung 
der Netzhaut im lebenden Auge, Berlin, 
1851. Printed wrappers. 


Most of these books are on deposit at 
the Houghton Library. 

The task of cataloguing and classi- 
fying the original holdings of the 
Howe Library fell to its first librarian, 
Mrs Ada Messenger. It was decided to 
use the Boston Medical Library system 
of classification, a system already in 
use at the Harvard Medical School 
Library. A card for each item in the 
Howe Library was sent to the Medi- 
cal School Library to be a part of the 
unofficial union catalogue of medical 
literature maintained there and an- 
other to the Harvard Union Cata- 
logue at Widener Library. This is 
still the practice for new accessions. 

It was not long after the opening 
that it became apparent that the Howe 
Library was not to be solely a research 
library. High on the list of first bor- 
rowers were practicing ophthalmolo- 
gists. This group soon began to de- 
pend on the Library to provide it with 
the literature of its specialty. Residents 
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and internes, many of them using pre- 
scribed reading programs in prepara- 
tion for their national board examina- 
tions, ‘lived’ in the Library. Nurses, 
students, technicians— all made use of 
the Library. The proximity of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital drew 
readers. Requests were received for 
items on inter-library loan. If anyone 
had the idea that the Lucien Howe Li- 
brary was to be a quiet haven for 
scholars he quickly discovered other- 
wise. Almost at once, the Library as- 
sumed the role that had been waiting 
for it, one it still fills: that of providing 
unrestricted use of ophthalmic litera- 
ture to anyone with a real interest in 
the subject. 

The reader rules the Library. The 
needs of the Howe Library’s patrons 
became the basis of its acquisition poli- 
cies. In the twenty-six years of its 
existence the holdings have grown un- 
til now, crowded on its shelves, are 
1,500 textbooks, 2,400 pamphlets, and 
2,500 bound journals and society trans- 
actions. In 1953 alone, 5,976 patrons 
used the Library and over 2,400 items 
circulated on loan. This volume of 
business was transacted on a budget of 
less than five thousand dollars. 

Three years ago a comparative study 
was made of the Howe Library and 
similar libraries. At that time it was 
found that the Howe Library holdings 
of nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century material were superior to any 
similar collection. However, the Li- 
brary, like so many other institutions 
on fixed budgets, has not been able to 
keep pace with post-war inflation. The 
doubling and tripling of the cost of 
periodicals and books, as well as of li- 
brary services and personnel, have 
forced the cancellation of many sub- 
scriptions and made impossible other 
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purchases, a state of affairs that has 
inevitably brought the Howe Library 
well down on the list of libraries in 
the same category. Perhaps, in time, 
funds will be made available and it will 
be possible to place current material on 
a par with the excellent earlier material 
in the Library. 

Another weakness of the Library, 
one that it has in common with many 
other special libraries, is that it has 
specialized too much. Interest has been 
centered on one subject, clinical oph- 
thalmology, often at the expense of 
closely allied fields. For example, there 
is little or no material on neurology or 
biochemistry, and only a few items on 
comparative ophthalmology and phys- 
iological optics. This means that the 
Library must often rely too heavily on 
other libraries for material it should 
have on its own shelves. This condi- 
tion, too, may be rectified in time. 

In 1950 the Howe Library moved 
over, as it were, to make room for a 
collection of books and journals be- 
longing to the Otolaryngology Service 
of the Infirmary. This move, while 
crowding the Library to the limit, paid 
dividends in making available to the 
community a large collection of spe- 
cial literature numbering about a thou- 
sand volumes, not the property of 
Harvard University (and not listed in 
the Union Catalogue at Widener) but 
available for loan to any of the Har- 
vard branch libraries. 

There have been only three librar- 
ians in the more than a quarter of a 
century of the Howe Library’s exist- 
ence: Mrs Ada Messenger, Miss Jean- 
ette Loess] (now Mrs Charles M. John- 
ston), and Mr Snyder. Each librarian 
in turn has enjoyed a unique and for- 
tunate position. Ophthalmic literature 
has been thoroughly indexed in guides 
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to the subject. Once master of these 
guides a librarian is usually able to an- 
swer reference and bibliographic ques- 
tions with remarkable dispatch. The 
Library is closely associated with the 
clinical activities of the Infirmary staff, 
the research work of the Howe Lab- 
oratory, and the graduate and post- 
graduate teaching programs of the 
Harvard Medical School. The small 
size of these groups and the concentra- 
tion of their interest allows the librar- 
ian to know the patrons individually, 
and to meet their reading needs and 
problems to a degree that is impossible 
in most libraries. 

An answer to the most pressing 
problem of the Howe Library, that of 
space, was given in the summer of 1954 
when the Infirmary announced plans 
to construct a Research Center. The 
Library was assigned space in the pro- 
posed quarters. The architect’s plans 
call for a completely new library: 
stacks for 9,000 volumes, reading 
booths, conference room, librarian’s 
quarters. The area is to be air-condi- 
tioned, sound-proofed, and indirectly 
lighted. The best in modern library 
construction is to be used throughout. 

These new quarters will be ready 
for occupancy in the fall of 1955. The 
move will place the Library in the 
heart of the research activities of the 
Infirmary and its allied laboratories. 
This is as it should be. Recent years 
have seen an extraordinary growth in 
eye research. When the present Li- 
brary was first planned there was one 
man in the Boston area doing eye re- 
search; today there are about twenty- 
five whole or part-time workers in this 
field. These investigators have written 
over three hundred research papers. 


Much of the essential literature for the 
papers came from the Howe Library 
and many of the bibliographies were 
prepared by the librarians. The future 
will see no lessening of this function; 
rather, the centralization of eye re- 
search activities and the subsequent in- 
crease in laboratory personnel will 
place a greater load on the Library. 
Wisdom dictates that the Library 
should be near this important group of 
patrons. 

When it comes time to move it will 
be with a trace of regret. The portrait 
of Dr Howe has looked down on much 
that is uniquely associated with this 
first home of the Library, though by 
no means all of the activities were of 
his devising. There has always been a 
note of informality — impromptu 
round-table discussions, advice asked 
and freely given, and never any in- 
sistence on the familiar library whis- 
per. The badly worn but comfortable 
leather chairs have been used for many 
a nap by overworked resident and 
staff physicians. The monstrous old 
chandelier has illuminated, in its poor 
fashion, the reading necessary for 
many examinations and for the prep- 
aration of many papers. The dust from 
Charles Street has begrimed the vol- 
umes to the point where they can 
never be satisfactorily cleaned. The 
Library has indeed had a quality of its 
own. Yet its essential contribution will 
doubtless be enhanced by the transfer 
to new quarters. If a single phrase 
were to describe the Lucien Howe Li- 
brary of Ophthalmology it might be 
this: a place where a good idea was 
tried out and found to be better than 
anticipated. 

CHARLES SNYDER 
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Mechanized Collation at the Houghton Library 


N optical instrument called a ‘col- 
Ate machine’? has lately been 
added to the Houghton Libra- 
ry’s stock of special equipment for the 
investigation of rare books. Since but 
three such instruments have so far been 
manufactured — and Harvard’s and 
one of the others only very recently — 
the device is not a familiar one, and its 
functions are hardly well known. But 
it has already proved an invaluable aid 
in certain kinds of work with books 
and prints, and it is certain to be used 
more generally in the future. Hence 
some account of it may be welcome. 

In appearance the machine is at once 
awesome and a little ludicrous. A 
large metal-and-glass structure some 
six feet high and weighing several hun- 
dred pounds, it is ungainly looking at 
any time; but it presents an especially 
odd spectacle when in use. Bright 
lights flash alternately from different 
sources within the machine itself as the 
operator, peering through a binocular 
eyepiece, manipulates various switches 
and levers. Rube Goldberg is inevi- 
tably suggested. Despite appearances, 
however, the device is essentially sim- 
ple; and although its various compo- 
nents are combined in what patent ex- 
perts call a ‘new mechanical environ- 

**Collating’ usually implies determinin 
the physical characteristics of a given boo 
as to format and the order and make-up of 
its various gatherings. Or it may mean de- 
termining the differences between different 
editions of a given work. In the present 
article the word is used in a more specialized 
sense and here always implies the process of 
comparing documents that are—or should 


be — largely identical. 


ment,’ it is based upon conventional 
principles. 

The instrument consists fundamen- 
tally of (a) two platforms for support- 
ing two different objects to be com- 
pared, and (b) a means of viewing 
these objects either simultaneously or 
alternately. The platforms are pro- 
vided with various controls which per- 
mit the accurate positioning of the 
objects placed on them; and because 
the optical system permits the viewing 
of both objects at once, these controls 
make it possible to superimpose very 
precisely the images of the two ob- 
jects on the platforms. Primarily, there- 
fore, the instrument makes possible the 
exact superimposition of two objects 
simultaneously seen. But it also pro- 
vides means of viewing the two objects 
alternately, after superimposition has 
been effected: they are now lighted, 
not simultaneously, but seriatim — 
first one, then the other, in continuous 
succession and without any interval of 
darkness. The operator therefore seems 
to see, when the two objects are in fact 
identical, only a single motionless ex- 
emplar. But of course he is actually 
seeing first one object and then the 
other; and if they are mot the same, his 
attention is immediately caught by ap- 
parent motion at the points of differ- 
ence — where his eye is being present- 
ed alternately, first with one thing and 
then with something else. 

This rather condensed explanation 
may fail to provide the present reader 
with a clear understanding of how 
the machine functions. How promi- 
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nently the instrument presents even 
very small discrepancies between ob- 
jects to the eye of the operator cer- 
tainly cannot be conveyed. But the 
foregoing account will at least give 
some hint as to the usefulness of the 
machine in a library or art gallery. Its 
essential purpose is to facilitate the 
very accurate and detailed compari- 
son of generally identical documents, 
such as the corresponding pages of 
two different copies of the same edi- 
tion of a given book that are presumed 
to be identical — or, conversely, that 
are for some reason suspected of not 
being precisely the same. The ma- 
chine has definite limitations. It can- 
not be successfully used for the de- 
tailed collation of manuscripts or of 
printed materials, such as the different 
editions of a given work, that are not 
largely identical. Yet, and for the 
same reasons, it very rapidly and posi- 
tively detects the adventitious mate- 
rials that often characterize rare books; 
as when, for example, damaged or 
missing parts have been supplied — 
whether or not with intent to deceive 
—from another edition; or even, as 
sometimes happens, when something 
defective has been ‘perfected’ by pen- 
and-ink facsimile work so skillfully 
executed as to escape all ordinary no- 
tice. It may also be used to compare 
two engravings that may represent 
different ‘states,’ or to check a facsim- 
ile reproduction to make sure of accu- 
racy or to discover possible retouch- 
ing. A very specialized use might be 
the comparison of greatly magnified 
portions of photographs of prints 
(taken by the same lens) when one of 
the prints is itself suspected of being 
a photographic facsimile — since if a 
facsimile there will be some photo- 
graphic distortion of the original that 
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should show under high magnifica- 
tion. The machine can also be used 
for the checking of revised printer’s 
proofs to detect errors introduced in 
resetting.? 

The instrument was originally de- 
vised, however, to facilitate the dis- 
covery of variant readings among dif- 
ferent copies of the same edition — the 
results of a method of press-correction 
that was common printing-house prac- 
tice for more than two centuries. The 
first machine, and the only one that 
has yet had extensive use, was com- 
pleted several years ago and has been 
employed almost exclusively for the 
past eighteen months in collating First 
Folios of Shakespeare. The task, now 
more than half completed, involves 
the detailed comparison of some 
75,000 large, double-columned folio 
pages: a labor wholly impracticable 
without the machine; for it has made 
possible the collation of First Folios, 
not only with far greater accuracy 
than heretofore possible, but at about 
40 times the speed. And it has already 
brought to light, incidentally, several 
hundred variant readings in the Folio 
text of Shakespeare that have been 
hitherto unknown. 

The stop-press variants that remain 
to be discovered in the substantive edi- 
tions of many other early authors, in- 
cluding many primary ones, are le- 


*It should be noted that comparison of 
two photostats, or of a photostat and an 
original, is entirely feasible. 

The writer’s first invention in this field, 
the primitive device mentioned in the ar- 
ticle, ‘Mechanized Collation: A Preliminary 
Report, Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, XLI (1947), 99-106, has 
not been perfected. The present machine 
was developed and perfected between 1948 
and 1952, thanks largely to funds generously 
supplied for this purpose by the Old Do- 
minion Foundation. 
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gion, and they have much to teach us 
both about particular texts and about 
printing-house practices tech- 
niques in general. The new collating 
machine makes the bibliographical ex- 
ploitation of this vast body of mate- 
rial possible for the first time. And, as 
suggested above, it can also be ex- 
pected to lighten many other tasks, 
tasks involving the detection of vari- 
ous kinds of faking and forgery, re- 
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setting and sophistication. It has re- 
cently proved useful in collating 
prints — etchings, copper-plates, and 
the like — although work of this kind 
was not contemplated when the in- 
strument was invented. Thus, al- 
though it has so far proved its value 
chiefly in large-scale textual investiga- 
tion, other uses for it may yet be 
found as new problems present them- 
selves. 
CHARLTON HINMAN 


The Passport Note Attributed to Keats: A Postscript 


Monéc the amenities of scholarship 
A« the prompt and friendly 
criticisms of fellow workers, 

and when these come from the ‘old 
masters’ their value is greatly enhanced. 
When my paper on the passport notes 
attributed to Keats, now in the Har- 
vard Keats Collection and the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, was published in the 
Harvarp Lisrary BuLLetin, Winter, 
1952, Professor H. W. Garrod was 
quick to send me his interpretation of 
the evidence of the facsimiles of the 
two notes published with my piece. 
He suggested the following specific 
things: that in Plate Ia (Harvard note) 
the last word in the first line is ‘sailed,’ 
that a forger misread it as ‘sarted’ and, 
in his attempt to duplicate the note, 
emended ‘sarted’ to ‘started,’ and then 
emended ‘pasport’ to ‘passeport.’ Pro- 
fessor Garrod’s conclusion, of course, 
was that Ia was written by Severn and 
that Ib (Morgan Library note) is a 
forged copy of it. He added: ‘I find it 
difficult to believe that, in the hurry of 
sailing, he [Severn] would write two 
separate, but verbally identical notes, 


to two friends of Keats. And if he 
might do so, is it likely that in each 
note there would be three lines each 
with the same word-endings and 
word-beginnings?’ Professor Garrod 
agreed that in neither case is the ‘John 
Keats’ written by Keats but expressed 
uncertainty as to whether the ‘John 
Keats’ of fragment Ia was not written, 
for Keats, by Severn. He also agreed 
that the passport in question was Sev- 
ern’s. ‘But,’ he added, ‘line 2 doesn’t 
sound to me like a man saying that he 
hopes his sea-sickness will pass off; and 
the last carries, I feel, the premonition 
of a final good-bye.’ 

At first I was inclined to disagree 
with all Professor Garrod’s suggestions 
except that the word in Ia is ‘sailed.’ 
(My mistake in reading ‘sarted’ —sug- 
gested, obviously, by Ib—was en- 
couraged by the final loop of the d 
which formed a determined looking 
cross on the /.) My feeling then was 
that Severn, even in the act of writing, 
might absent-mindedly have mistaken 
his / for a t and crossed it, and then in 
writing the second note have emended 
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himself. The word ‘paspsport’ in Ib, 
however, I am still convinced is a cor- 
rect reading. I still feel, too, that the 
conclusion is not altogether inappro- 
priate to Severn, since his illness was 
more than just seasickness, and the ex- 
pression is more characteristic of him 
than of Keats. 

A recent review of the whole ques- 
tion and another scrutiny of the two 
notes have brought me to the conclu- 
sion that Professor Garrod was right 
in taking Ib to be a complete forgery. 
My present conclusion is that the forg- 
er added the ‘John Keats’ to Ia and, 
very likely on a piece torn from the 
same sheet of paper, fabricated Ib. 

Professor Garrod’s two points al- 
ready mentioned, ‘sailed’ of Ia emend- 
ed to ‘started’ in Ib and the matching 
three lines with the same word-endings 
and word-beginnings, are in them- 
selves very convincing. In order to 
test this conclusion as far as possible I 
examined the Harvard note, with the 
assistance of Mr William H. Bond, un- 
der ultra-violet light. The immediate 
result of this examination seemed very 
unsatisfactory, since the light merely 
intensified the ink to a rich black. 
When, however, at Mr Bond’s sugges- 
tion, I examined the back of the note 
under the ultra-violet light I found 
that, though the writing in the text of 
the note showed through in the spotty 
way it would through thin paper un- 
der ordinary light, the ‘signature’ did 
not show through at all. My next step 
was to take the Harvard note to the 
Morgan Library where, with the as- 
sistance of Mr Herbert Cahoon, I 
compared the two notes. We first ex- 
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amined the paper and agreed that it 
was exactly the same: a laid paper with 
chain-lines the same distance apart, 
matching exactly. The two pieces had 
not been contiguous, however, for the 
watermark appearing on Ia had been 
cropped at top and bottom, yet none 
of it appears on Ib. We felt, neverthe- 
less, that the two pieces of paper should 
take the same ink flowing from the 
same pen in exactly the same way. On 
examination of Ib under ultra-violet 
light we found that though the ink on 
the face of the note darkened some- 
what, it did not show through the 
paper at all, but produced the same 
result as did the ‘signature’ of Ia. We 
feel justified in concluding, therefore, 
that the text of Ia, in Severn’s auto- 
graph, was written with one kind of 
ink and the ‘signature’ of Ia and all of 
Ib with another. 

Another fact brought out by the 
examination of the two notes under 
ultra-violet light is that the two spots 
which look like ink blots on the Mor- 
gan Library note are quite unlike ink 
under ultra-violet light, fading to a 
much yellower shade and appearing to 
be something like oil. The spots on the 
Harvard note, on the other hand, are 
certainly ink, but seem to have been 
made deliberately, with a well-filled 
pen, which has left the trace of its cir- 
cular path in the inky spots, and with 
its point made a small hole in the cen- 
ter of one. Just what may have been 
the object of this extra touch we can- 
not say, except to suggest it was in- 
tended to confuse the doubtful. 


Masset A. E. STeeLe 
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News of the Libraries 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW 
DIRECTOR 


AuL H. Buck, Professor of His- 
Pew. formerly Provost of the 

University and Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, has been 
appointed Director of the Harvard 
University Library and Librarian 
of Harvard College, in succession to 
Keyes D. Metcalf. Mr Buck’s appoint- 
ment by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College took place on 4 Oc- 
tober 1954, with confirmation by the 
Board of Overseers on 11 October 
1954. Mr Metcalf retires as Director 
and Librarian 31 August 1955. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: 
CONFERENCE AND STUDY 


N article by Mr Metcalf in the 
Winter 1954 issue of this BuL- 
LETIN proposed that a confer- 
ence of librarians, professors, and ad- 
ministrative officers of universities be 
held to discuss financial problems of 
research libraries, and that it be fol- 
lowed by a study of these problems. 
At its meeting of 26 and 27 October 
1954, the Association of American 
Universities took favorable action on 
the proposal that it seek funds with 
which to finance a study of this sort, 
which would be supervised by a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. 
Later the same week, from October 
29 to 31, a Conference on Financial 
Problems of Research Libraries, spon- 
sored by the Association of Research 


Libraries, met as a guest of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Allerton House 
in Monticello, Illinois. Sixty-five li- 
brarians, professors, and administrators 
attended, and the speakers included 
Mr Metcalf and Professor Buck. It is 
hoped that the papers and proceedings 
which are to be published, will bring 
out questions that need to be examined 
by the proposed A.A.U. commission. 


PERSONNEL 


AURENCE J. Kipp, Assistant in 
[_ cue: of Circulation in the 
Widener Library, was appointed 
by the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, in September 1954, to 
the position of Assistant Librarian in 
the Baker Library of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


LIBRARY CONFERENCES 
ABROAD 


ouctas W. Bryant, Adminis- 
[= Assistant Librarian, 

spent five weeks in September 
and October in the Middle East and 
Europe on a variety of library mis- 
sions. In Turkey and Lebanon he con- 
sulted with faculty members of the 
University of Ankara and officials of 
several Turkish ministries and the 
Ford Foundation concerning the es- 
tablishment of a School of Librarian- 
ship in the Faculty of Letters of the 
University of Ankara. The School, 
which began operation with the fall 
term of the current academic year, 
will train librarians for all types of 
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library: to serve in the great manu- 
script collections in Istanbul and else- 
where in Turkey, the National Li- 
brary, university and other research 
libraries, and public and school librar- 
ies. The Ford Foundation is financing 
the School, under grants which will 
be administered by a three-man com- 
mittee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr Bryant, as Chair- 
man of the Association’s International 
Relations Board, is a member. The 
purpose of this visit to Turkey was to 
establish contact between the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the 
Turkish officials concerned with the 
School. 

Mr Bryant was then in Yugoslavia 
for two weeks attending the Council 
meetings of the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation in Belgrade 
and of the International Federation of 
Library Associations in Zagreb. One 
of the major actions taken at Zagreb 
was a decision to appoint an IFLA 
committee to study a few broad areas 
of cataloguing principle and policy in 
which it is hoped that international 
agreement may be reached. At both 
conferences there was discussion of 
the International Congress of Libraries 
and Documentation Centers to be held 
in Brussels in September 1955, and of 
the means of insuring the fullest na- 
tional participation from countries 
having associations which are mem- 
bers of the federations cooperating in 
the Congress. Mr Bryant is to be rap- 
porteur for the opening plenary ses- 
sion, which will consider the inter- 
national aspects of the theme of the 
Congress, “The Tasks and Responsi- 
bilities of Libraries and Documenta- 
tion Centers in Modern Life.’ 

In all of the cities mentioned, as 
well as in Paris and London, Mr 
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Bryant carried out assignments rela- 
tive to the acquisition of materials for 
the Library of Congress, the Farming- 
ton Plan, and Harvard. 


CHANGES AT THE LAW 
LIBRARY AND THE 
PHYSICS LIBRARY 


N September 1954 the librarian’s 
[etic and the acquisition, cata- 

loguing, and processing depart- 
ments of the Law School Library 
moved into a remodeled area that had 
formerly occupied about two thirds 
of the court room in the west wing of 
Langdell Hall. The space allotted has 
been increased by the inclusion of a 
mezzanine, utilized both for staff pur- 
poses and for shelving reference 
books. A varied color scheme in the 
decoration has enhanced the attrac- 
tiveness of these new working quar- 
ters. The relocation has not only cen- 
tralized the departments concerned 
but has brought them conveniently 
near the Reading Room and the Public 
Catalogue. 

In the course of an extensive rehabil- 
itation of the Jefferson Physical Lab- 
oratory, the Department of Physics 
has moved and enlarged its old under- 
graduate tutorial library. In its new 
location, at the west end of the top 
floor of Jefferson, its much enlarged 
floor area will provide for the library 
needs of the whole physics instruc- 
tion program, both undergraduate and 
graduate. Toward this end, the li- 
brary committee of the Department 
has undertaken a detailed survey of 
the book collection and many new 
volumes will be added during the 
year. It is expected that this much 
improved facility will go far toward 
relieving the congestion in the Ly- 
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man Library, and should do much 
toward returning it to its original 
research-library status. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
FROM CRAIGIE HOUSE 


HE Trustees of the Longfellow 
House Trust have placed on 
permanent deposit in the Har- 
vard College Library the greater part 
of the Longfellow collection hitherto 
maintained in Craigie House. The 
transfer embraces some 200 literary 
manuscripts, nearly 1900 letters of 
Longfellow, some 15,000 letters to 
Longfellow from various persons, and 
over 100 printed books, including rare 
editions and association copies. This 
collection, now housed in the Hough- 
ton Library, joins an earlier selection 
of several thousand books from Long- 
fellow’s library, mostly presentation 
copies, and a number of letters and 
literary manuscripts, given in 1893 by 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow in behalf of 
the Longfellow family. 

In the carrying out of this transfer, 
nothing has been removed from 
Craigie House that alters the appear- 
ance of the rooms exhibited. Further- 
more, microfilms of all manuscript 
material transferred have been made 
available by the Trustees for consulta- 
tion in Craigie House. 


THE HARVARD-NEWBERRY 
CALLIGRAPHIC SERIES: 
PUBLICATION NO. 2 


HE first English translation of 
Ludovico Vicentino Arrighi’s 
Operina, forming the second 
publication in the series Studies in the 
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History of Calligraphy sponsored by 
the Harvard College Library and the 
Newberry Library of Chicago, was 
issued during the autumn. This fa- 
mous first manual of the Italian chan- 
cery hand, originally published in 
Rome in 1522, has been translated and 
annotated by John Howard Benson, 
the well-known American calligrapher 
and stone-cutter. Mr Benson, who 
has called his edition The First Writ- 
ing Book, has written out a complete, 
page-by-page English translation in a 
chancery script closely resembling Ar- 
righi’s, and has added his own ex- 
planatory notes and comments, ena- 
bling the reader to use the book as a 
practical manual. Included is a full 
facsimile of the Italian text taken from 
one of the finest copies of the very 
rare first edition. 

This new publication has been is- 
sued in a limited edition of three hun- 
dred copies, with an additional special 
twenty-five copies, numbered, signed, 
bound in fascicles for ease of study 
and comparison, and boxed in a half 
niger morocco case. The three hun- 
dred copies of the regular edition have 
all been sold, but there remain avail- 
able a few copies of the special issue in 
fascicles, priced at $25.00, to be ob- 
tained through the Department of 
Graphic Arts, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Also available through the Depart- 
ment are a few copies, priced at 
$12.00, of the first publication in the 
Harvard-Newberry series, a transla- 
tion and partial reproduction of Gio- 
vanni Battista Verini’s Luminaria of 
1527, with typographical layout by 
Stanley Morison. 
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